Versatility 


The Joy Mechanical Mine Car Loader is 
compact, powerful and economical, but 
especially it is versatile. Not only does it dig 
coal from the face of the mine as it is left 
from the blast, but it also loads this coal at 
an amazing rate of speed. 

See it in operation at the National Exposi- 
tion of Mines and Mine Equipment, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, September 24th to 29th, 1923. 


{ 
JOY MACHINE CO 
UNION ARCADE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA, EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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CAMERON PUMPS 


For Mine Service 


For every mine pumping requirement on the surface and under- 
ground, there is a “Cameron” designed to give the most efficient 
and best all-around service. . 


Each pump is designed for the service condition for which it is 
sold and each detail of construction has been developed and 
designed in accordance with modern engineering theory and 
practice. 


The satisfaction expressed by mine operators regarding Cameron 
Pumps has been universal. 


Let our engineers solve your pump problems 
Complete set of bulletins on request 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 11 Broadway, New York 


Offices in all principal domestic and foreign cities 


A.S. CAMERON STEAM PUMP WORKS 


171-DV 


ngersoll-Rand 
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“* The Waugh Way Wins’”’ 


Progress 


ROGRESS in Peru, as in other countries, is marked by 
Pree records for speed and efficiency in things mechanical. 

And typical of this progress is the recent achievement of 
this shaft-sinking crew of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Cor- 
poration 


CHAMPION shaft-sinkers of their country, these men have just 
established a speed record which sets a new standard for Peru- 
vian mining men to emulate. 


NATURALLY, the drills they use, which made this record 
possible, were Waughs, and the best previous Peruvian shaft- 
sinking record was also made with Waughs. If you want 
records for speed and economy to be made on your property, 
send for our Waugh shaft-sinker booklets today. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Sharpeners, Hole Punchers and Portable Hoists 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Pittsburgh Pottsville 
Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 
Montreal Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 
The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. Andrews & George Company, 
Sole Agents in South Africa Sole Agents in Japan 
Southern Life Building ‘okyo, Japan 
Johannesburg, l, South Africa 


K-43 
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Used By 
Preference 
the World Over 


Mexico 
Canada 
Central America 
South America 
South Africa 
Rhodesia 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Japan 

as well as 
everywhere 

in the U.S. A. 


“‘Entire Satisfaction” 


That is the verdict at Santa Gertrudis, Pa¢huca, 
Hidalgo, Mexico, after two years of use of 
AERO BRAND CYANIDE in the 1750 ton-per- 
day mill pictured above. 


And not at Santa Gertrudis alone, but at prac- 
tically every one of the big gold and silver oper- 
ations. Today, milling economy is based on 
the lower cost of Aero Brand. Cyanide and its 
proven ability to at least equal the extraction 
efficiency of any other grades of cyanide. 

Aero Brand Cyanide will reduce your cyanide cost to 


an absolute minimum. The cost of a contained unit of 
cyanogen delivered at your plant will be lower. 


American Cyanamid Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Special Foreign Agents: 


Fraser & Chalmers (S. A.) Ltd., Delmore House, 
Marshall St., Johannesburg, South Africa 
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LI DGERWOOD MI MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC—STEAM 


Built for Every 
Type of Mine 
Service 


That hoist is an impor- 
tant unit in the opera- 
tion of a mine. Proper 
design, good work- 
manship, good ma- 
\ terial make the 
LIDGERWOOD 
Hoist a reliable unit 

in your work. 


SPEED STRENGTH ECONOMY 
LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham, Ala. 
London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado 812, Mexico, D. F. 


HOCKENSMITH 
What do those letters mean to you? 


nae To those who have used 
Hockensmith products they 


mean “class” in mine cars, 


trucks and wheels. 


NEW YORK.U.S.A 


HOCKENSMITH 


Wheel and Mine Car Company 
PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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VISIT THE SIVYER PLANT DURING THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


SIVYER SJ} CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Send Blue Prints 


If certain of your product— 
which ene either cast or ham- 
mer-forged and welded — ought 
to be more effectively safeguarded 
against failure in service, send us 
your blue prints with an ~~, 
tion of your difficulties. We will 
be glad to study the problems in- 
volved and recommend possible 
solutions without obligation on 
your part. 
If some of your planing and boring 
amount 
ing and replacement, it may 
be ches there are sand and slag on 
the surface of some of the castings 
now used. T vols are keen inspect- 
ors of castings and originate many 
of the orders that come to Sivyer 
from more than a thousand miles 
away. If your usual sources cf sup- 
ply seem unable to get rid of the 
trouble, send us your blue prints of 
the parts in question, together with 
details about your difficulties. With- 
out obligation on your part we will 
study the problems of molding 
practice involved and suggest meth- 
ods for producing castings with 
uniformly good machining quality. 


SIVYER 


CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Two views of a bumper made 
in Swyer Electric Steel for 
— . a ten-ton electric locomotive. 


Shentiee the Brunt of the 
Hardest Knocks 


HE locomotive bumper shown above illustrates 

how manufacturers of mining machinery are turn- 
ing to Sivyer Steel even in the simple cases where the 
only unusual requirement is unusual strength. The 
manufacturer using this bumper casting originally 
came to Sivyer because his machining costs were high 
for certain parts. Sivyer methods solved the many 
problems involved and gave him uniformly machin- 
able castings. In service they demonstrated such 
exceptional durability and resistance to wear that he 
now uses Sivyer Electric Steel for the sake of its 
superior strength qualities as well as for the sake of 


keeping down production costs. 
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Skulls are formed in matte and 


slag ladles 


How many tons do you break up 
annually for resmelting? | 

If you are using hand labor it will 
be worth while looking into 


THE McGREGOR 
SKULLBREAKER 


The machine is in successful opera- 
tion in a number of smelting plants 


Manufactured by 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


‘Les chen Wire Ropes 


~Aerial Wire 
Ave Dependable, af all “Wines ~ “Even Under Bad Conds 


n business since 1857 


iA. Leschen & Sons 


“Rope Company 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
Any pipe carrying — 


hot water or condensate 

Van Stoning 
Byers Pipe 
Theniele @ieesiieebleicinaes is subject to severe corrosive attack. It there- 
equipment, Byers pipe can now be fore pays you to specify and install Byers pipe 
for steam drips, drains and return lines as 
well as for blow-offs, soot blower piping and 
on request. 


hot water supply or circulating lines. 


The economy amounts to more than the 
mere saving of the pipe itself, for failures 
spell loss of production, idle time of workers, 
and replacement expense which amounts to 
many times the bare pipe cost. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 “The Installation Cost of Pipe” 
contains cost analyses of various pipe systems, with notes 
on corrosive conditions in different kinds of service. 


Send for copy. 
A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 
NEW YORK __ PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO TULSA 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND HOUSTON 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


1923 
— 
1S. | 'S us. Sy 
00k for the ‘Vame and Year rolled in every lengtl — 
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Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 
Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 
Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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This shows the 
new greatly im- 
proved Hercules 
Blasting Machine. 


The inside work- 
ings of the Her- 
i cules Blasting 
Machine. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Huntington, W.Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. 

nooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. 


POWDER. 


Improved Blasting Machine 


The new Hercules Blasting Machine was 
developed during the war after the United 
States Army Ordnance Department found 
that the machines formerly used did not 
meet the severe and exacting require- 
ments of military service. This improved 
machine is more reliable and, in extensive 
use, has already proved its superiority 
over the types formerly used for industrial 
work. 


In the old model, much of the energy of the 
operator is consumed uselessly in the ma- 
chine itself, and the small current that en- 
ters the cap circuit is of very short duration. 
In our new machine, the blasting circuit is 
closed at the instant of maximum voltage 
and amperage, and the current is maintained 


in the circuit for an appreciable period. Be- 
sides delivering a greater current at a higher 
voltage, the new Hercules machine sustains 
this current longer. 


Because of the superiority of its generator, 
the new Hercules Blasting Machine, which 
weighs less than the old machines rated to 
fire thirty caps, has fired up to two hundred 
electric blasting caps, connected in series. 
However, we rate the capacity of this ma- 
chine at fifty caps, because we do not rec- 
ommend connecting more than fifty electric 
blasting caps in one series under working 
conditions. 


Our nearest office will fill your orders 
promptly. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 


Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES 


COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York City _ Pottsville,.Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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THE 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER | 


CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


DUST 


HIGHEPRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


DAILY 
INFORMATION 
SER VICE 


A service that isindispensable 
if you are a mine executive. 


A daily chronicle of all min- 
ing news emanating from 
the National Capital — the 
plaice that controls your 
business destiny. 


This service is now being is- 
sued to a large clientele, 
thoroughly satisfied with its 
value, at a cost trivial to the 
importance of the informa- 
tion. 


For full information write: 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


SUITE 841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Washington, District of Columbia 
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Less Fumes—F aster Work 


HE use of du Pont Gelatin 
Dynamite now means increased 
mine production. 


Importantimprovementshave been 
made in this standard explosive. 


First, less fumes. Time consumed 
in waiting for fumes to dissipate is 
materially reduced. This means 


faster work—and faster work means 
greater output. 


In addition, du Pont Gelatin has 
been made practically non-freezing 
and it retains its former plasticity 
and waterproof qualities. 


Write our nearest branch office re- - 
garding your requirements. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Explosives Department 
Birmingham . Ala. 
Boston . . Mass. 

N 


Chicago. . . Ill. 


Denver 
Duluth .. 
Paso . Tex. 


Huntington W.Va. New York 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Kansas City 
Mexico City . Mex 


Pittsburgh . Pa. 
Portland . . Ore. 
St.Louis . . Mo. 
San 


Francisco Cal. 


Mo. 
. N.Y. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 


netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 
concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | 


First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

. ca ighest utilization and the prevention of waste of minera 

m Bringing resources. 

About Third—The protection of mining investors against 
fraud and misrepresentation; the stimulation of invest- 
ment in real mining and to demonstrate that mining is a 
business and not a gamble. 


Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining 
operations carried on under like conditions. 


Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and 
investigation as will solve those problems of production, 
treatment and transportation which are essential to the 
highest development of the Mining Industry. 


Sixth—A solution of the economic problems undertying 
the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner 
and operator through the settlement of disputes by the 
economical rule of reason, rather than by the wasteful 
method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every pos- 
sible way those conditions which make for just, considerate 
and helpful employers and loyal workmen. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is a voluntary association supported by the fees and dues of its members 
MUNSEY BUILDING ; : WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Sumping with the Right-Hand Rope— 


Both rope drums being geared alike, with fast and 
slow speeds, the Universal Control Shortwall sumps 
with the right-hand rope. 


Using the right-hand rope for unloading and drag- 
ging into sumping position on fast speed, the mere 
shifting of “Lever B” throws in slow speed and the 
sumping starts without delay or trouble—just one 
item of time saving, increased pro- 
duction and easier operation for the 
Universal Control. 


And on either fast or slow speed the 


feed may be varied all the way from 
zero to maximum. 


It’s a truly Universal Control Short- 
wall. 


Write for Book 222-M 


(34) 


45th Streets on sted 


ECHICAGO, 
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Mines and 


the Nation 


August, 1923 


The mining industry has developed through 
continued discovery of natural resources and 
through the utilization of low-grade ores by the 
development of modern recovery methods with 
consequent improvements in quipment until it has 
become a veritable Atlas supporting and respon- 
sible for a large part of the industrial strength of 
the nation. The responsibility of this gigantic 
achievement, is incumbent upon every one in an 
executive position in the mining industry. The 
Annual Conventions of the American Mining 
Congress are the clearing houses or questions of 
_ policy and crystallization‘ of thought upon the 
major problems connected with mining. 


TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


PUBLIC HALL 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1923 
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Maintaining Production With 
Anaconda Trolley Wire 


URING the rush hours, when constant, 
fast output is essential, your driver can be 
assured of Anaconda dependability, day in and - 
day out, in continuous running from shaft to 
face of vein. 


Anaconda trolley wire is extraordinarily strong 
and durable. Therefore, it insures uninterrupted 
service. 


In conductivity Anaconda wire is unexcelled 
because it is made from pure electrolytic copper 
containing metallic impurities totaling less than 
1/100 of 1%. 
For immediate satisfaction and ultimate 
economy specify Anaconda Trolley Wire 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Rolling Mills Dept. General Offices 
Conway Bldg., Chicago Waterbury, Conn. 
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TIMKEN 


Tapered 
— 


for 


= 


Well 


Friction 


you 


Eve 


Call or Write 


If the product that you manufacture has 
revolving parts, it can very likely be 
bettered by the use of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings 

—the bearings which carry radial, thrust, 
and resultant loads simultaneously, at 
all speeds 

—the bearings which solve the lubrica- 
tion problemin somany types of machines 


—the bearings which preserve the origi- 
nal excellence of operation in your prod- 
uct, because they are easily adjustable 


for the wear that must follow motion. 


Any manufacturer, however small or 
large his bearing requirements, can ob- 
tain specific, first-hand bearing informa- 


tion from experts with experience in his: 


own problems. 


This service is brought near at hand 
through the 32 Timken branches listed 
below. They will be glad to help you 
without obligation. Just call or write 
about anything you want to know in 
connection with Timken bearings. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 


CANTON, OHIO 


The Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company 


Brooklyn Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis ) es City Portland 

Buffalo Denver Kansas City Newark Omaha Richmond 

ae Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia st. Louis 

Clev: Fresno Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Distributors Everywhere 


© 1923, T R B Co, Canton, Ohio 
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THE ANTHRACITE REPORT 


T ANOTHER PLACE in this issue will be found 
A: résumé of the United States Coal Commission’s 

report on the anthracite coal situation. We regret 
greatly to find ourselves unable to approve the recom- 
mendations which accompany the report. The high 
character of the personnel of the commission and its 
unusual opportunities justified the hope that we might 
be in full accord with its recommendations. However, 
to give approval would be to repudiate the principles 
which have been advocated editorially in these columns 
for years. The comments which follow are but repeti- 
tions, in different wording, of principles which have 
been announced time and time again by the MINING 
CoNGRESS JOURNAL. 

In reaching its conelusions, it seems that the commis- 
. sion has entirely lost sight of the two great fundamental 
laws: First, the constitution of the United States, as 
old as our government, and second, the law of supply 
and demand, as old as civilization. There is and can 
be no coal problem which cannot be solved by the appli- 
cation of one or the other of these laws or both of them. 
No solution is to be considered which does not build on 
that solid foundation. 

The coal commission was created to recommend the 
finishing touches on a problem already well advanced 
towards solution by the natural laws of trade and com- 
merce and by the rulings of the greatest judicial organ- 
ization on earth. However, it was also confronted by a 
distracting influence. Public sentiment had become im- 
patient. To appease it, we tried regulation. The situa- 
tion was comparable to that of a man recovering from 
typhoid fever. What we should have had was a few 
days for rest and recuperation after the disease was con- 
quered. Instead the new experiment was to try violent 
physical exercise. That is, we applied government con- 
trol. This government interference with the coal busi- 
ness was very properly adopted although very unwisely 
executed as a part of our war program. 

The two great instrumentalities through which coal is 
furnished to consumers—the mines and the railroads— 
have suffered more than any other industries because 
subject to a more intense governmental interference with 
usual business methods of operation. The true function 
of government-is to see that the businesses of mining and 
distribution of coal are unhampered by any artificial 
agencies. Instead, it left the natural difficulties undis- 
turbed and imposed some of its own. 

There is an anthracite problem. There is a bituminous 
problem. Any problem can be solved if we take pains 
first to understand it. The anthracite problem is not 


yet understood. We sincerely hope that the commission 
will be more successful in the analysis of the bituminous 
problem and that, as a result, its recommendations will 
be understood. 


No plan will be effective that does not give proper 


consideration to the rights of private property. No plan 
will be effective that interferes with the individual 
incentive which gives to each the opportunity to make 
the most of himself. In reaching this plan, one ques-— 
tion must be answered: ‘‘What is the coal problem, 
which so disturbs the publie mind, and in an attempt 
to answer which the coal commission seems to have made 
its recommendations ?’’ 

Up to the beginning of the war the United States con- 
sumer had been supplied with the cheapest coal avail- 
able in any country in the world. Great industrial pros- 
perity had been based very largely upon cheap power. 
‘'o be sure, there were many who, believing that anthra- 
cite coal should be sold at the same price as bituminous 
coal, had therefore eriticized the fact and assumed that 
because of the restricted amount of anthracite coal in 
existence an advantage was given to its production. 
The public attitude is easily understood. The public 
mind is likely to accept that which it hears frequently 
reiterated, particularly when some phase of his own per- 
sonal experience justifies such conclusions. 

Only recently a very fair-minded Washingtonian said: 
‘*T have just had to pay $14.25 per ton for three tons of 
anthracite coal. Before the war I was able to buy it for 
$10.50 or less. That coal ought to be produced just as 
cheaply now as it was before the war.’’ 

The reply was: 

‘*Coal cannot be produced as cheaply now as before 
the war because of the fact that coal mine wages and 
railroad wages are now largely in excess of those pre- 
vailing before the war. You, yourself are now earning 
more than 50 pereent more salary than you did before 
the war. As a matter of fact, you earn more coal by a 
day’s work now than you did before the war. Why 
should you complain?”’ 

But to the man whose earnings are on the pre-war 
level and to the farmer whose earnings are less than they 
were before the war (and the farmer constitutes a very 
large part of the consuming public), there is a real 
problem to which we recommend the activities of the 
coal commission. 

The wages of the gold miner must in the end furnish 
the best guide to wage levels—as his product must in 
the end regulate the general price level of commodities. 

In the end wages in different branches of industry 
must necessarily maintain a proper relation to each 
other. The law of supply and demand will effectually 
solve this problem unless interfered with by artificial 
agencies. 

I may make myself immune from that law by creat- 
ing a legal requirement that no man can take my job 
until he has received a license from some agency which 
I control. If I can so fortify myself, the farm laborer, 
working for one-quarter of my earnings, will not be able 
to leave his calling and by a perfectly proper compe- 
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tition foree me to work for such wage as will give to the 
consumer the product of my labor at a fair price. 

No permanent advantage can be secured by these arti- 
ficial regulations. When the cost of anthracite coal 
becomes so great and sufficiently high to justify it, 
science will devise a means by which other fuel is created 
which will either take the place of anthracite or force 
its price down to a competitive level. 

Not long ago a very prominent coal operator, who has 
been investigating the by-product coke business, made 
the statement that within ten years anthracite coal 
would have sharp competition. The problem of anthra- 
cite coal will be solved in time by scientific investigation. 
The problem of bituminous coal, involving the conserva- 
tion of our fuel supply, the conservation of capital ap- 
plied to the operation of the business, the conservation 
of the surplus labor supply, and the cut-throat compe- 
tition which will always prevail in any line of business 
‘where the productive capacity is in excess of possible 
consumption, is a real problem, not easy of solution. 

All these problems will be promptly met when the coal 
commission shall devise a plan, which can be made effec- 
tive, which will make possible the continuous operations 
of the lowest cost mines. The doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest will quickly apply itself; the law of supply 
and demand will immediately bring into operation the 
higher cost mine whenever the market price justifies its 
operation, and it will not be necessary for the govern- 
ment to exercise those unusual powers which forbid the 
construction of a railroad or the opening of a mine in 
violation of constitutional principles because the eco- 
nomic law will promptly and effectually bankrupt those 
who invest their money in a losing enterprise. The best 
guarantee of a fair price to the consumer is found in 
the certainty that a rising price will call into operation 
the next lowest coal mine. 

The constitutional safeguards and economic laws 
which have protected its citizens in their right to un- 
limited rewards if earned under these limitations have 
made this the greatest country in the world. We can- 
not safely experiment with a tree which bears such fruit. 


CHARGED WITH A PUBLIC INTEREST 


HE United States Coal Commission has made its 

[ ‘‘separate report’’ on anthracite. It has recog- 

nized the good in that great industry. It has 
stressed the dangers which inhere in described forms of 
organization. The information gathered by the commis- 
sion has been handed to the public in such fragmentary 
form that we are not able to judge fully of the merits of 
many statements made. However, the investigators de- 
clare that they have discovered and employed an entirely 
new method of measuring and reporting labor move- 
ments for great industries. 

The commission is made up of men who individually 
and collectively command great respect. They have 
undertaken a task which, for years, has needed to be 
done. It is beyond question that these men have pro- 
duced many things which will justify public confidence ; 
the large outlay of money ; and their own hard work. 

But, much of the value of their work has been ob- 
scured by one unfortunate phrase which seems to have 
been literally dragged into the recommendations. The 
commission declares that ‘‘anthracite is a commodity 
charged with a public interest.’’ The commission 
enumerates the institutions which have passed under 
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federal regulation and declare that anthracite should 
be similarly treated. This reasoning and phrasing 
spoil the report by introducing a proposal with which 
public spirited men cannot agree and which they must 
oppose with all the vigor at their command. 

The United States Supreme Court in the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court case indicated the trend of judicial 
thought on the proposal to classify a commodity as 
being charged with a public interest. It indicates that 
to be properly so classed an enterprise must first have 
clearly dedicated itself to the public service. It men- 
tions specifically hotels and publie conveyances. They 
have from the beginning held themselves out to serve all 
alike and on equal terms. 

By a bargain, rather than by a dedication, gas and 
electric light companies have been classified as public 
utilities. In the conduct of their business these com- 
panies must have special privileges on the public streets. 
They must have the right to tear up the streets, for 
example, to make repairs. The municipalities in grant- 
ing such privileges to these companies exacted their con- 
sent to allow their charges to pass under regulation. That 
was a bargain and not an admission that their business 
was essentially of a public-service character. 

Taking into account the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court and the known facts about the bargains 
between municipalities and the gas and electric com- 
panies, it would seem that the preliminary necessary to 
a declaration that anything is charged with a public 
interest is a voluntary or compensated surrender of 
private rights. 

That being true, it is obvious that no legislative body 
may, by force, so classify an industry without doing 
something which closely resembles confiscation. When 
a body of the high standing of the United States Coal 
Commission deliberately recommends to Congress any 
such course, men who have a lively respect for the con- 
stitution and its creature institutions are justified if 
they express their amazement. 

Our feeling of uneasiness over the trend of things 
grows as we follow the reasoning which is employed to 
support the proposal. The commission declares that on 
this continent anthracite is produced in only one sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania. It says that the only other deposit 
worth mention is in Wales. 

Thus this revolutionary doctrine seems to-rest on a 
mere matter of geography and a suggestion that the 
total quantity is limited. The identical reasoning might 
under conceivable conditions and with equal justifica- 
tion, be applied to the cotton and the cane of the south; 
to the rapidly disappearing stumpage of white pine 
lumber ; to sugar beets; to iron ore and to a host of other 
things. It does not need much of a stretch of the imagi- 
nation indeed, to believe that the same rule may soon be 
applied to petroleum. 

None of these industries have dedicated itself unre- 
servedly to the public service. If the principle laid 
down by the Supreme Court, in the Kansas Industrial 
Court Case, shall stand, they cannot be regulated by 
federal action. But, if the rule of the coal commission 
shall apply, all of these industries can be classified as 
publie utilities by an act of Congress which is persuaded 
to violate the privacy of present owners. 

The principle upon which we stand firmly is that Con- 
gress cannot thus invade the anthracite industry with- 
out establishing the precedent which can be applied, 
with equal force, to an ever-increasing number of com- 
modities. If this violence is done to the anthracite in- 
dustry, then we have, indeed, nullified the constitution. 
Thereafter we may as well set out deliberately to recon- 
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struct our charter of human rights. The new document 
written in accord with this sweeping recommendation 
would be a new charter of governmental rights to re- 
place the existing rights of individuals. 

We hope that the United States Coal Commission, 
which undoubtedly wrote this report under stress, may 
in view of the seriousness of the situation thus created 
see fit to modify this recommendation materially. 


PUBLICITY OF RETURNS 


REASURY OFFICIALS deny responsibility for 
recent press reports charging that ‘‘shrewd cor- 
porations, able to hire the best lawyers,’’ are sue- 
cessfully hoodwinking the government in the adjust- 
ment of their income tax returns. These officials deny 
that refunds are made because revenue officials, through 
incompetency, inefficiency or other cause, are unable to 
ascertain the true tax liabilities of corporate taxpayers. 
Refunds are made only when the income tax unit, 
after an exhaustive examination of taxpayers’ books and 
records and a thorough investigation of all facts and 
circumstances surrounding taxpayers’ affairs, finds that 
overpayments have been made. Reports that taxpayers 
are defrauding the government of millions of dollars 
through refunds or credits are false. Taxpayers are, in 
most instances, helpless. The millions of dollars col- 
lected as the result of additional assessments offset the 
refunds. 

The income tax unit. with its wide discretionary 
powers granted under the revenue laws, is not being 
hoodwinked or defrauded. It collects all that the gov- 
ernment is entitled to under the law, which is its duty, 
and often collects more. Thus, taxpayers are compelled 
to fight for their rights under the revenue laws, and re- 
funds or credits represent amounts which have been 
illegally assessed and collected by the government. 


Since taxpayers who make fraudulent returns are 
punishable at law and are subject to severe penalties; 
and since the government is provided with ample au- 
thority and the legal machinery with which to uncover 
and deal with frauds or misrepresentations, the need for 
publicity of returns in other eases is not apparent. The 
proposition appears to be a part of the general campaign 
that is being conducted by a powerful group of radical 
leaders whose sole object is to mislead the public and 
stir up nation-wide dissatisfaction with the government. 

Treasury officials deny responsibility for this cam- 
paign for publicity of tax returns. It is conceded by 
all who are familiar with business affairs, that publicity 
of tax returns would be disastrous to business enter- 
prises of the country. Such publicity would involve the 
disclosure of most intimate private matters, policies, 
trade secrets, financial arrangements, business relations, 
and other matters vitally important to the welfare of 
business enterprises. To reveal these matters to domes- 
tie and foreign competitors, unfriendly business inter- 
ests, and scheming politicians would be most unfortunate 
and the public ultimately would suffer. 


INDIVIDUAL’S TAKINGS 


HE OLD PHRASE ‘“‘labor and capital’’ used to 
be translated into the understandable expression 
‘hard work and self-denial.’’ That is, it was 
hard work which created the wealth; it was self-denial 
which accumulated it and reemployed it. 
However, that is an expression and a definition taken 
aut of the long ago. And, like most old fashioned things. 
it has been abandoned for something which is dressed 
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according to the mode of the hour. The present way of 
saying the same old thing is somewhat different. One 
man says: 

‘*“We work to finance our hours of leisure. If we have 
tastes in leisure which are too costly, we soon have no 
leisure in which to indulge them.”’ 

However, the strictly modern language is far more 
scientific. It holds that each man can get for himself 
alone only a few things out of life; that those are the 
things that make possible, or add to, his enjoyment. 
Fundamentally these indulgences are limited by the 
amount of time which a man has to enjoy them; the 
amount of capacity which he has for such enjoyment; 
and, the relatively few ways in which a man may enjoy 
himself. In these interesting respects, it is deducible 
that the takings from life and from industry by the 
greatest capitalists differ but slightly, in degree or 
quantity, from the individual takings of the most un- 
skilled laborers. 

Thus, both men stand even in the matter of the 
pleasures of the table. In some respects, the chances are 
that the unskilled laborer will win more enjoyment from 
his table than can the capitalist because the laborer’s 
digestion has not been ruined by too much previous 
nervous activity. 

Some persons are so lost to the sense of enjoyment 
that they take pleasure in sleep—in being unconscious. 
If that be considered an attainment of happiness, it 
must be true that no one can get more out of life than 
another when both are unconscious. 


Some people find enjoyment in clothes. Even so, a 
man can wear but one suit at a time. In this respect 
the capitalist and the laborer are in no sense different 
from each other; neither has more than one body to 
clothe. Also, the capitalist must wear clothes in which 
he feels and is comfortable; so must the laborer. 

Two men, we will say, find their enjoyment in the 
open country. One man likes to go to a place where 
he admires and enjoys a single view; the other likes to 
get a panorama. In mingling with nature, the eapi- 
talist and the laborer are alike in what they take from 
life. If one sits and drinks in a view, his pocketbook 
does not contribute anything. Even in getting the 
panorama view, the only possible difference is that one 
may take his view from the seat of his own automobile 
while the other takes his from the seat of an interurban 
car. In this, however, the experience and the enjoyment 
are the same. 

You may thus travel through the homely experiences 
of mankind only to come to the conclusion that since 
the physical capacity of a man to enjoy life is limited 
by his time and his energy and since this capacity ean- 
not be increased by the bank deposit, the two stand 
shoulder to shoulder in their actual takings from life. 

Since all men are thus equal, in their takings, you 
come in the end to the essential cause of disagreement 
between the two. The capitalist who works for money 
which he cannot use personally does so for the purpose 
of creating additional capital, which in turn he puts 
back into other enterprises which give further employ- 
ment to labor. The personal—not physical—gratifica- 
tion, therefore, of the capitalist is not in any respect 
sensual. If it must be defined, it is egotistical. The 
capitalist loves to appear among his fellows as a man 
of affairs; he likes to show that he can organize and 
operate industry. Thus, he works day and night to pile 
up money and employ his great skill in creating a great 
corporation so that he may have larger gains with which 
to extend his operations in other directions. 

All of this does not inerease the capitalist’s pleasure 
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of eating, sleeping, personal adornment or in the mat- 
ter of recreation. Therefore, it does not increase his 
personal takings out of life. What it does is to increase 
his personal satisfaction with himself. The laborer feels 
that he is denied this other kind of taking from life. 

*‘Labor’’ and ‘‘Capital’’ are, therefore, not the causes 
of strife. They are not at the bottom of our industrial 
unrest. But ‘‘egotism’’ is the fighting word of civiliza- 
tion. It lies at the root of all our discords. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


HE DIFFICULTIES between Germany on one 

side and France and Belgium on the other are 

proving an object lesson in governmental methods 

of procedure. To get full benefit of this situation it is 
necessary to restate the events in logical order. 

At a time in the past, the German and French govern- 
ments disagreed and went to war. The German army 
invaded the French territory and visited destruction 
upon French buildings and lands from which the 
French government had reason to expect in future a 
continuing revenue. The war therefore was a temporary 
incident, but the damage was continuing. The latter 
created a claim which France has held against Germany. 

In phrasing his claim Premier Clemenceau of France 
waived the harsher terms of ‘‘damages’’ and ‘‘ punitive 
damages’’ and employed the softer term of ‘‘repara- 
tions.’’ This implies, merely, that the German govern- 
ment shall make good what it destroyed. This intro- 
duced the difficult and ticklish question of an exact 
accounting to determine the extent of the damages. 
When these were found to be enormous, there entered 
a question of policy, namely, the time which should be 
allowed the debtor to pay. 

There has been, as we understand it, no dispute as 
to the existence of the claim itself. However, there has 
been a considerable dispute as to the amount of the 
damages. Thus the dispute is solely as to the accuracy 
of the accounting. Also, many questions have arisen as 
to the time during which the debtor may liquidate the 
damages. 

There arose a great difference of opinion as to what 
should be the future attitude toward the German Re- 
public. This difference primarily was between France 
and Belgium on one side and Germany on the other; 
it soon developed a disagreement between France and 
Belgium on one side and Great Britain on the other. 

Being wholly out of patience with the German dis- 
position to evade the real issue, the French and Belgian 
governments decided to make a demonstration of foree. 
Thereupon they occupied the Ruhr valley and proceeded 
- to extend their forces day by day and week by week into 
an ever increasing zone. 

In justification of this policy the French government 
declared that what it was doing was precisely what the 
former German Empire under Bismarck had done fol- 
lowing the war of 1870. Therefore, it was contended, 
the French government was but paying a return visit 
to Germany. However, it develops that the times have 
changed and with them the mood of the people. This 
introduces a factor of fundamental importance. That 
is, fifty years ago the French people were willing to 
admit the obligation and to pay. So the French people 
set to work diligently and patiently to pay off the debt 
to Germany. The presence of the German soldiers was 
not sufficiently irritating to blind the French to the 
obligation to pay the debt. 

It seems that today and to an extent the theory that 
*‘to the victor belongs the spoils’? has been abandoned. 
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At any rate, the Germans are not so willing to pay, 
especially under duress. Thus, they have resisted the 
French encroachments and have stigmatized them as a 
fresh act of war. 

The significance of the incident lies in these things, 
The acts of the German government of fifty years ago 
and of the French government today are identical. But 
the mood of the French people of fifty years ago and of 
the German people of today are exactly opposite. Be- 
cause of the impasse, created by the mood of the German 
people, it became evident that European business was 
being interfered with ;the economic machine was jammed. 

When that interesting and dangerous situation de- 
veloped, the government of Great Britain, through its 
Premier, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, suggested a new point 
of view. In substance, it is that the acts of the German 
government in past are one thing; the importance of 
the present German government and the present Ger- 
man people to the economic situation to the world is an 
entirely different thing. Thus, in the eyes of Great 
Britain, we have two jobs to do—one is to clear up the 
wreckage of the past political disagreement; the other 
is to put civilization as it now stands, on a sound eco- 
nomie basis. Mr. Baldwin, in substance, insists that the 
payment of past political debt cannot be allowed to 
cripple the existing economic machine. 

It is in the latter particular that the situation is most 
interesting as an object lesson to the American Republie. 
We, in this country, have too jobs to do. One of them 
is to clear up the wreckage which resulted from the 
war. The other is to put the economic machine in order 
to function today. It may be necessary to punish some 
of our business people for certain things which they 
did in the war while we were all swayed by the loose- 
ness commonly practiced in times of war. If we follow 
the suggestion of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, which seems to 
be peculiarly sound, we will so administer the punish- 
ment for past offenses that it will not interfere with 
the present efficiency of the economic machine. 

In his peculiarly broad-minded survey of the present 
situation Mr. Baldwin takes into account the interde- 
pendence of economic units, not only within a single 
country but as among all of the countries. With respect 
to Europe, his view is that Germany is as much a part 
of the economic machine as are France, Belgium and 
Great Britain. He believes that all of these must work 
together for the restoration of economic sanity in 
Europe or the world cannot go ahead on a sound peace 
basis. 

The parallel to that condition which is found in the 
United States is that we have certain industries in 
America which may have offended public morality after 
the war or during the war. But, they are still a part 
of the whole economic machine which must serve this 
country today—now. We cannot afford to punish, so 
severely, those offending industries for their past offenses 
that we will cripple their ability to serve us in the pres- 
ent critical situation. 

Then, too, this other situation enters. President 
Harding in his St. Louis address, said that it is not 
possible, as yet, to measure international competition. 
We, in this country, must of course participate in inter- 
national competition. In order to do so, we must have 
every unit of our machine so equipped and functioning 
that we can hope to compete. 

If we are too particular to correct the practices of 
our own industries with respect to their past perform- 
ances or even with respect to our present ideas of 
morality, we may achieve the main objective, but we can 
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easily destroy the effectiveness of the machine with 
respect to meeting foreign competition. 

The coal industry affords a case in point. In the eyes 
of some of our people, the coal industry offended in the 
matter of morality during and immediately following 
the war—regardless of the fact that its conduct was in 
those periods under regulation by the government. In 
the opinion of some of our people, the coal industry 
must be punished for those past offenses and must be 
so broken that it will not offend similarly in future. 
However, before the American Republic invades the coal 
industry, it must stop to inquire whether the people in 
the coal industry will consider that invasion to be an 
act of war and resent it. Then, we will have to consider 
whether a possible impasse between the government and 
the coal industry will delay the reconstruction of the 
whole of our present economic machine. 

If we find that the coal people will submit amiably to 
aggression and that regulation will not delay the recon- 
struction of our economic machine, we have still to con- 
sider the possible effect of this regulation upon our in- 
ternational trade. It is an axiom as old as modern in- 
dustrial history that the foreign commerce of a country 
rests mainly upon its offerings of coal. That is the foun- 
dation upon which the British and the German foreign 
commerce rested. We are planning to build our foreign 
trade on coal. While, therefore, we are discussing the 
moral aspects of coal regulation we have to consider the 
effect of that morality upon our possible success in 
foreign markets. . 


DOING THE GOVERNMENT’S JOB 


HEN THE PRESIDENT was half-way across 
W the continent a conspicuous western business 

man and politician—ably assisted by an out- 
standing journalist—informed the public that it wasn’t 
always wise for a public man to talk too much; he 
might easily expose his ignorance while trying only to 
state his views. The danger which he saw was the de- 
struction of the pedestals upon which stand popular 
idols. 

It happens, however, that the application was unfor- 
tunate because the subject under discussion was one 
which the President ought to know about—doing prop- 
erly the job of running the government. 

In his speeches Mr. Harding was particular to say 
that he occupies two jobs—as the chief executive of a 
nation and as the leader of one party. In these speeches 
he appeared as the executive. In that position, only, 
are we interested in him or in what he has to say. When 
he discusses his job—that of running a great govern- 
ment—we are decidedly interested in his point of view. 

In his first speech at St. Louis, he acknowledged that 
as the head of this government he is conducting the 
biggest business organization in the world. He is at 
the head of an institution which collects and spends 
annually more money than any business organization. 
By going into detail he might have produced one en- 
lightening example—the United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation. Admittedly this 
is larger than the United States Steel Corporation and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad combined. Still, it is only 
one cog in our great-government machine. 

As the net outcome of last year’s administration he 
announced that whereas a deficit of $800,000,000 had 
been expected—about 20 pereent—there had been a sur- 
plus of $200,000,000—about 5 percent. 

The President then announeed as his policy ‘‘to strike 
at the cost of doing the business of the government’’ 
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to the end that the tax burden upon the American people 
might be reduced. 

As one part of the job of any administration is to 
conduct our foreign relations, he proposed the world 
court. Thus he proposed to project into the interna- 
tional situation one part of our American idea of gov- 
ernment, namely, to carry disputed questions to a court. 
He neglected to say from whence were to spring the 
laws which are to be applied and interpreted by the 
court but probably considered that the treaties make up 
a sufficient body of laws and that the moral and physi- 
cal force of national armies constitute a sufficient con- 
stabulary. 

In his diseussion of economic questions the President 
said that we have done a tremendous job of reconstrue- 
tion without indulging in the dangerous experimenta- 
tion which has been common in other countries. 

Of course, the President’s description of methods by 
which these results have been accomplished was rather 
limited. However, the procedure which seems to have 
been followed can be deseribed by saying that the plan 
was to put into the hands of the people the tools with 
which they might work out their own problem. , 

The President, in a later speech, declared that the 
Government must see to it that the people have the facili- 
ties with which to carry out their purpose. One 
gathers from this that if the people want to take volun- 
tarily to the water or to the public highways or to the 
railroads to move their goods, the government must 
see that those waterways and highways are free and 
those who manage the railways are permitted to keep 
them in condition to be used. 

With respect to the marketing of commodities, such 
as the products of the farm, his view was the same. 
That is, if the people wanted to market their goods in 
cooperation with one another it was the obligation of 
government to strike down any obstacles which might 
hinder them in the free exercise of their choice. 

It is always diffieult to extract a policy from an 
address which is not designed to disclose policy. But, if 
we interpret, properly, the President’s views, they show 
a tendency to return to constitutional endowments while 
conducting the government which rests on that consti- 
tution. 

The District of Columbia had the same financial ex- 
perience as the national government in that its receipts, 
for one year, were larger, by more than a million dol- 
lars, than its expenditures. It therefore had a surplus. 
When this fact became known, one of the commissioners 
made public an elaborate argument against lifting part 
of the tax load from the people and proposing larger 
appropriations that the surplus money might be spent. 
That breathes the thought of our governing classes—if 
you collect more money than you have spent, find new 
ways to spend it. The same theory has dominated many 
communities in mining districts. 

When, by contrast with what exists, we find the 
President studying the real job of government, explain- 
ing its funetions, and announcing a broad point of view 
upon these questions, we cannot subseribe to the criti- 
cism that he was either talking too much or, even by 
implication, that he was exposing his ignorance. On 
the contrary, the President disclosed to the people the 
broadest and soundest fundamentals when he said it 
was the business of government to look, first, to its own 
cost ; to relieve, insofar as possible, the tax burden upon 
the people, and to provide the facilities by which the 
people ean solve their own problems. 
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HE month has brought an uncom- 
monly complete exposition of pol- 
icy by various agencies of gov- 
ernment. These expressions are from so 
many departments and independent es- 
tablishents that it is out of reason to 
believe that they have sprung from a 
common point of inspiration. Besides, it 
is known that no personal center of in- 
spiration—such as has existed under 
some past administrations—exists. And 
yet a common thought seems to pervade 
them. This leads to the inquiry whether 
extended discussion is crystalizing pub- 
lic opinion into a national policy. 
Obviously, the outstanding event of the 
month was the trip of the President 
across the continent and the series of 


The President 


speeches he delivered to explain his po- 
sition on many questions. With char- 
acteristic frankness, he admitted that he 
has wished before to visit with the peo- 
ple, but has been held in Washington by 
the fact that Congress has been in al- 
most continuous session. With equal 
candor, he announced that while he is a 
partisan in politics, he was trying to ex- 
press only the opinions of the Executive. 


THE WORLD CourT 

In St. Louis, the President faced an 
audience which three years ago had 
taken such a stand against the League 
of Nations that it had given a Repub- 
lican majority in a Democratic state 
and which, a year ago, had reelected Sen- 
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ator Reed when he had violently opposed 
the world policy of Mr. Wilson. Also, 
Mr. Harding was heading into the West, 
the home of outstanding “irreconcila- 
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bles” on the question of any definite 
“foreign entanglements.” And, behind 
*him, in the East, was a division of pub- 
lic men over the possibilities if the 
World Court should be established. The 
President had to take all of these things 
into account not for the purpose of bol- 
stering up his own political position but 
if he wanted to get a plan which would 
give the nation the benefit of a World 
Court without arousing all of the old 
partisanship on the familiar issues. 

The President was clearly impressed 
by the need to find some way of dissolv- 
ing international disputes without tak- 
ing an appeal primarily to the force of 
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A MONTH’S NEWS BROUGHT UNDER REVIEW 


The President Explains Governmental Policies on World Relations and 
Labor—Senator Oddie Moves for a Silver Export Association—The Com- 
merce Commission Stirs the Moot Coal Question 


arms. He had to recognize that the in- 
stant our people or their goods are be- 
yond the three-mile limit they enter the 
zone where no police exists and where 
relationships rest on treaties enforced, if 
need be, by the bayonet and the capital 
ship. He was trying to devise some 
agency to which appeal might be made in 
hope of a peaceful solution of the in- 
evitable disputes. His conception was 
the World Court. 

In his attempt to get a World Court 
which would be free of the League of 
Nations—which he openly abandoned— 
he had to suggest a new method by 
which the members of the court might 
be appointed and by which the expense 
money might be raised. Ordinarily 
these things imply a legislative body 
somewhere in the background. To obvi- 
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ate the need for such a body, the Presi- 
dent proposed that the court fill its own 
vacancies and that the nations which 
subscribed to the court should create a 
joint commission to pay the necessary 
expenses. The American system of 
checks and balances was thus introduced 
in part, in that if the nations should 
not approve the court’s selection of its 
own members, they could exercise a 
practical veto by withholding the ex- 
pense money. 
The President admits freely that this 
suggestion will require a revision of the 
ideas of the other governments with re- 
spect to the court. He admits that the 
whole scheme will have to be recast with 
the American idea as a base. This will 
take time. His idea, apparently, is that 
thoroughness and soundness is more im- 
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portant than haste. He is willing to 
allow his idea to ride for a while. To 
that extent, the criticism, which is com- 
mon, is justified in declaring that the St. 
Louis speech killed the court as an im- 
mediate development. 


THE LABor POLicy 


The speech which the President made 
at Helena, Mont., was the one which has 
occasioned most discussion. He has been 
assailed because of it, on the score that 
he was thus expressing the views of a 
politician rather than those of a states- 
man. The criticism has been that he 
was catering to the labor vote. The 
more this statement is discussed, how- 
ever, the more the public realizes that 
the President was but stating with clar- 
ity and precision the situation as it ex- 
its. To an extent, therefore, he was but 
exposing to the people the labor problem 
by which they are confronted. 

A careful reading of that speech will 
disclose the fact that it admits that labor 
has one view, capital has another. Each 
group is struggling to impose its views 
upon the other. Each has created an 
organization or organizations to further 
its own ideas. It is admitted that both 
of these organizations have, as a re- 
sult of years of development, grown to 
such size that a clash between them is 
serious not only to themselves but to the 
people as a whole and to the state. 

Two methods of procedure have been 
suggested as a means of composing these 
differences. One is to break down the 
strength of the unions. The other is to 
introduce the government as an arbitra- 
tor in the inevitable disputes.. The in- 
ference has been that the government 
would throw its great weight into one 
side of the scale to influence all decisions 
in the direction which best served its 
immediate purpose. 

The sum total of the President’s 
speech is that he announces that the 
government is not going to take either 
of these positions. He says that he is 
not going to deny the right to organize 
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Senator Oddve 


be excluded. 


such an association. 


attention. 


A SILVER POLICY FOR THE AMERICAS 


Representatives of silver producers of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America are invited 
to meet with the Commission of Gold 
and Silver Inquiry, of the United States 
Senate, at Reno, Nev., September 4, 
1923. The eall for the meeting has been 
issued by the Hon Tasker L. Oddie, the 
chairman of the commission. 

The meeting is one of the greatest im- 
portance to every producer of silver. It 
should accordingly have the largest possible attendance. The pro- 
gram and purpose should command instantly the earnest attention 
of every man interested in the production of silver. 

Senator Oddie announces that the commission believes it imprac- 
ticable to consider bimetallism or the free coinage of silver at these 
meetings. Therefore any matter relating to either subject will 


He announces that, in the opinion of many experts, much prac- 
tical good could come from the formation of an association to work 
under the Webb-Pomerene law which encourages cooperative action 
and unit selling when dealing with export questions. He asks 
for a full discussion of this proposal and if possible that the dis- 
eussion shall result in some action looking to the organization of 


The meeting thus looks not only toward a common silver policy 
for all of the Americas; it has in mind a cooperative action of all 
for the improvement of the condition of all. The situation of the 
silver industry is such as to require some immediate relief. The 
plan which Senator Oddie, with his vast experience at home and 
in Washington, suggests is one which commands most careful 


because such a decision would carry too 
far into the orderly practices of the peo- 
ple—even to the point of breaking up 
helpful trade associations and even of 
crippling political parties. 

Then the President said that the Ad- 
ministration was not intending to take 
the side of capital in saying that the 
labor unions ought to be destroyed or 
the side of labor in saying that im- 
portant industries ought to be national- 
ized. 

In brief, the President recognized— 
speaking for the whole government—the 
right to organize and the right to carry 
on propaganda to 
“put over” eco- 


nomic ideas. He 
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said the govern- 
ment was going to 
preserve these in- 
stitutions without 
taking, itself, any 
part in them. This 
speech was, in re- 
ality, full notifica- 
tion to the people 
that having created 
a problem, they 
must solve it them- 
selves while the 
government did its 
job of enforcing 
the laws and keep- 


ing the channels of commerce free and 
obstructed. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION 

While the President’s address on agri- 
culture at Hutchinson, Kans., has at- 
tracted wide attention, not so much im- 
portance attaches to it as to the others 
because, in that instance, he spoke 
openly as a partisan and not with par- 
ticular reference to governmental poli- 
cies which ought to underlie any ad- 
ministration. The nearest approach to 
the latter was in his reference to co- 
cperative marketing. This subject ties 
in with the right to organize as previ- 
ously discussed and has some importance 
in connection with the growing criticism 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

The admissions by the press are that 
the markets are so big and the produc- 
tive capacity of each unit is so small 
that, clearly, it is uneconomical for each 
producer to seek a market for his own 
products. 

It is admitted also that if the cooper- 
ative idea shall be allowed to extend too 
far it may creep over into the zone of 
restraint of trade inveighed against by 
the Sherman Act. 

The struggle has been, and is, to find 
a definition of cooperative action which 
will encourage the permitted without in- 
viting the prohibited kind of action. It 
is realized that this cannot be done by 
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expressing the permitted action in terms 
of dollars or of quantities because a 
gradual expansion of our volume of busi- 
ness would soon make the definition obso- 
lete. Other measurements and defini- 
tions are quickly abandoned because of 
similar defects. Facing the difficulties, 
the President did not try to draft a con- 
crete recommendation but contented him- 
self with approving the principle—if 
satisfactory details can be worked out. 


REFORM OF TAX METHODS 


In various speeches the President 
spoke about the need to lessen the tax 
burden. Not the least of these was im- 
posed by the old system of review of 
assessments which required that an ap- 
plicant come to Washington—usualiy 
with his attorneys—to present his case. 
Not infrequently, the visitor was un- 
familiar with the Revenue Bureau’s 
methods and had to spend several days in 
an effort to locate the person with au- 
thority to pass upon his particular case. 
This was so expensive that it modified 
gravely any refunds made, ultimately, to 
the applicant. 

This matter is in progress of adjust- 
ment, as is indicated by the important 
and pending announcements of the Reve- 
nue Bureau. The central ideas—which 
will be welcomed by men in industry— 
are the decentralization of audits and 
adjustment of disputes by field repre- 
sentatives in the cities where the appli- 
cant resides. The concept, in this re- 
form, is that it is easier and cheaper for 
a few agents of government to travel to 
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the home of many taxpayers than it is 
for the many taxpayers and their attor- 
neys to travel to the seat of government. 

The American Mining Congress has 
been an open advocate of this reform for 
more than two years and is gratified to 
announce that the new policy of the tax 
unit recognizes the soundness of its 
position. 
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THREE COMMERCE DECISIONS 


Three decisions handed down within 
the month by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are of extreme importance. 
It happens that all of them were directed 


Hon. Clyde Aitchison 


at phases of the coal question. However, 
it is impossible to see them in any other 
light than as important pronouncements 
having to do with the policy of govern- 
ment. It is contended, of course, that 
these are commission decisions and there- 
fore have little or nothing to do with any 
particular administration. That, ob- 
viously, is true. At the same time, the 
approved governmental method is to 
create commissions and to allow them to 
exercise their discretion. To that extent, 
these opinions of the Commerce Commis- 
sion are unfoldings of governmental 
policy. 


THE RIGHT TO EXPAND 


In the first of these decisions the Vir- 
ginian Railway appeared as a petitioner 
for a certificate of public necessity and 
convenience under which it proposed to 
put down the rails on a mile and a quar- 
ter of roadbed already graded and which 
was part of a proposed extension of some 
forty-two miles. The first section was 
to connect with proposed mines of the 
Pocahontas Fuel Company west of EI- 
more, W. Va. The facts, as they have 
developed since the decision, appear to 
be that the Virginian Railway has con- 
tracted for the electrification of its line 
from Mullens, W. Va., to Roanoke, Va., 
at a cost of $15,000,000 and has con- 
tracted for new cars, etc., to cost about 
$5,000,000 more or a total of $20,000,000. 
Its present coal traffic of slightly less 
than 8,000,000 tons per annum is not 
sufficient to support this larger outlay. 
It is seeking to increase its traffic to a 
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possible total of 15,000,000 in reasonably 
short time. 

The Pocahontas Fuel Company as jt 
develops, has a lease on 3,500 acres of 
coal land upon which it is paying mini- 
mum royalty charges. It desires to pro- 
duce coal to offset the outlay. 

The Commerce Commission in decid- 
ing the case against the railroad declared 
that the Virginian has not been able for 
a period of months to supply all of the 
cars demanded by existing shippers and 
that there are too many coal mines in 
the nation. On these two accounts the 
certificate was denied. The present un- 
derstanding is that the railway will ap- 
peal for a rehearing and, if denied it, 
will appeal to the Federal courts. 


SHortT HAUL RATES 


The second case of importance grew 
out of the request of the coal shippers 
of southern Ohio for a reduction in their 
freight rates. The question thus raised 
was a controverted one between two or 
more groups of shippers. The decision 
would have been unimportant if it had 
addressed itself solely to this’ natural 
dispute. 

However, the decision, as interpreted 
by members of the commission, raises a 
auestion of fundamental importance. It 
seems, from the evidence in the case, that 
three groups of coal producers seek a 
market in northern Ohio and Indiana, 
Michigan, etc. The southern Ohio field 
is closest to those markets; the Inner 
Crescent group of mines is next and the 
Outer Crescent field is furthest away. 
The Commission reduced the rates of the 
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The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
southern Ohio mines; left as they were 
the rates of the Inner Crescent group; 
and, increased the rates applying to the 
outer group. 

In explaining, in a concurring report, 
the readjustment, one member of the 
commission admitted that, in his opinion, 
the railways are unable to supply all of 
the transportation needed by the coun- 
try. He declares that, therefore, the 
duty of the government is lo so restrict 
business that the railroads can carry the 
commerce. He expressed the belief that 
if the railroads have more short hauls 
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and fewer long hauls the carrying capa- 
city of the railways will be increased per- 
ceptibly. To that end, the commission 
appears to have reduced the rates on the 
shorter hauls and to have increased them 
on the longer hauls. 

The discussion has developed the con- 
tention that the whole of the West Vir- 
ginia field is thus put under a freight 
rate handicap in reaching its northern 
markets. The discussion points out that 
the three southern roads—the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio—have, in past, ex- 
pended hundreds of millions of dollars to 
extend their tracks into the coal fields 
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The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
and have built their rate structures to 
encourage the operators to give them 
tonnage. It is claimed now that this 
whole system of investments is placed in 
jeopardy by the new trend of the com- 
mission’s decisions. 

The discussion has concerned itself 
equally with the labor situation in the 
two fields. One mining district is under 
agreement with the union. The other 
two districts are, in the main, non-union. 
The lower rates are now charged to the 
union field; the righer rates are charged 
to the non-union field. The discussion 
tends to criticize the commission on the 


score that it is helping the union and 
crippling the non-union fields—not pur- 
posely but none the less surely. 


ASSIGNED CAR CASE 


The third decision of the Commerce 
Commission had to do with the owner- 
ship of cars by shippers. Some railroads 


which have no coal mines along them, 
some steel mills and some public utili- 
ties have bought coal cars which they 
sent into the coal fields for fuel. The 
contention was that having supplied their 
own cars, this equipment should not be 
included in any pool which was created 
by the Commerce Commission’s order 
that all cars should be distributed among 
mines on the basis of rated capacity. 

The commission made two important 
decisions in this case. It declared that 
assigned cars might be restricted to the 
mines to which assigned and could not 
be used for loading to persons other than 
the owners. However, the mines getting 
them might not load relatively more cars 
of coal per day than can the mines in the 
same district served strictly by commer- 
cial cars. 

The second decision was to the effect 
that the right to assign cars, without 
counting them against the distributive 
share of the district, was reserved to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission act- 
ing under its extraordinary powers in 
cases of emergency. This has been 
taken to imply that the Commerce Com- 
mission expects to use rather freely in 
future its emergency powers. The dis- 
cussion tends to indicate that this intro- 
duces even a larger measure of control 
over coal by the Commission than has 
heretofore been considered advisable. 

One member of the Commission, in his 
dissenting opinion, says that the major- 
ity is in error, on policy, in this ruling. 
He holds to the view that it is imprac- 
tical to expect the railroads, on whose 
lines the coal originates, to supply all of 
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the cars needed to carry the nation’s coal. 
He believes that the ruling against the 
assigned car practices tends to discour- 
age other railroads and other shippers 
from purchasing equipment which will 
augment the general supply. He, there- 
fore, favors a rule which will give to the 
owners of cars certain privileges with 
respect to their use and to that end to 
encourage the purchase of such cars. His 
own avowal was that if the railroads 
should flood the mining districts with 
equipment, the problems of the coal in- 
dustry—principally fluctuations of prices 
and overdevelopment—would disappear 
quickly. 

The coal operators have been pre- 
sented by a new problem also and they 
are now attempting to formulate a 
policy. They had contended against the 
assigned car practice as tending to favor 
the mines which got the assigned cars 
and as tending to cripple the other 
mines. They had looked upon the 
assigned cars therefore as an unwhole- 
some price influence. They had held 
that it would tend to establish a two 
priced market—a low priced market 
among those who got assigned cars and 
a higher priced market among those 
who had to take their chances after the 
first run of cars had gone to the favored 
mines. Having won their technical 
point, however, they find themselves fac- 
ing the Commission’s proposal to under- 
take, itself, the assignment of cars in 
cases of emergency. This, as they view 
it, introduces the threat of permanent 
interferences with distribution. 


A DIALOGUE 


Dr. Hubert Work 


The time—shortly after the administrative party had 
passed through Colorado. The scene—a breakfast table in 
a Leadville, Colo., restaurant. The personnel—a promi- 
nent Colorado lawyer and the Secretary of the American 
Mining Congress. 

The attorney was Mr. John A. Ewing, familiarly known 
as “Judge” Ewing. The title was bestowed by friends 
because of a certain judicial temperament, a pronounced 
legal ability and a broad conception of public duty. He 
systematically disavows it, but it sticks in spite of his 
protests. When discussing the recent visit of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, he said: 

“One of my clients urged me to present to Dr. Work a matter of personal interest. 
I said to him that I have known Dr. Work intimately for more than twenty years. 
My high conception of his character, based on that long acquaintance, made it impos- 
sible for me to think even of suggesting to him that he should make things easy for 
my client or in any way be influenced by personal considerations in the performance 
of his public duties and his responsibility as Secretary of the Interior.” 

“And, if you had yielded to these requests,” remarked the Secretary, “you would 


have lost a friend?” 
“Yes, I would have lost a friend.” 


This is a tremendous conception of the character of Dr. Hubert Work. Still, it 
is universal among his intimate friends in the west. 
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At the anthracite wage conference at Atlantie City, 
which adjourned July 27, the developments were: 

1. The anthracite operators offered to renew the old 
contract and to arbitrate any and all disputed questions. 
The anthracite miners refused to consider arbitration 
as a means of settling any dispute now or hereafter. 

2. The miners moved to establish the check-off. The 
anthracite operators voted against it. Thereupon the 
miners moved that the conference adjourn sine die. 

3. President Lewis, spokesman for the miners, de- 
elared it to be the inalienable right of the Mine Workers 
to determine who shall and who shall not work in the 
mines. 

When the full significance of these developments is 
understood it is realized that, at last, the ambitions of 
the union have been expressed. In negotiations extend- 
ing over twenty years in the anthracite field and over 
nearly thirty years in bituminous, the Mine Workers 
have indicated an objective. Never before have they 
expressed it. To understand, even now, what is pro- 
posed, these events must be translated into simple words 
easily understood. 


The essence of the demand is that the operators estab- 


lish the check-off in the anthracite industry. This means 
that in future the operators shall deduct from the pay 
envelope of each miner the regular dues and all assess- 
ments levied by the union. What this really means is 
that no man may work in any anthracite mine unless 
and until he first consents to allow these deductions to 
be made. It means that no operator may employ any 
man unless and until he consents to allow these deduc- 
tions. 

This proposal sinks into the very vitals of American 
life and institutions. It seeks to set up a whole new 
order of things. That is, if the union may of its own 
motion and for its own use deduct one dollar from a 
member’s pay, it may deduct five. If it may assess a 
miner five dollars to defray the expenses of a campaign, 
it may assess him ten. If the union may thus, and 
without his consent, take part of a miner’s wages, it 
ean take them all. And if the miner may not object to 
this arrangement without losing his right to work in 
any anthracite mine—or in any other where the union 
dominates—and if the operator cannot shield him, the 
union has made slaves of its own members. 

Tf the union may thus say who may and who may not 
be employed in the anthracite mines and if it may dic- 
tate wages and conditions, the right of private contract 
as between operator and miner has been abrogated. 
That nullifies that provision of the Constitution of the 
United States which says that the right of private con- 
tract shall not be abridged. 

If the miners’ union may dictate as to terms of em- 
ployment, persons to be employed, and the disposition to 
be made of the earnings of men, then the union has 
taken over the industry with respect to its investment, 
management and man power. Before assuming so much, 
the union had, in a formal memorial, admitted to the 
Coal Commission that the anthracite coal in the ground 
is worth, at least, $400,000,000. Statisticians declare 
that the plants and development are worth at least an 
additional $350,000,000. Thus, the industry is worth 
at least $750,000,000. When the union ean set the 
owners and managers of that investment aside, the whole 
right of private property in America has been nullified. 

The Coal Commission has said—its doctrine has been 
challenged, however—that because anthracite is essential 
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THE ESSENCE OF THE ANTHRACITE WAGE DISPUTE 


to the people of at least nine states and because there is 
no other available supply of it, it is charged with a 
publie interest—that the people have a stake in it. If 
the miners’ union may thus take over the property, its 
management, and its man power for its own exclusive 
use and enjoyment, the so-called public interest is obliter- 
ated; the rights of the people have been annihilated. 

It will be remembered that at its last international 
convention the radical element in the miners’ union 
forced through a declaration favoring the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mines. It will be remembered that, 
subsequently, the spokesmen for John L. Lewis an- 
nounced publicly that they did not favor nationaliza- 
tion. Now the union demands the check-off. A fair 
definition of that device reveals that it involves a trans- 
fer of the management from its present owners to the 
hands of the miners’ union. The permitted deduction 
is that the union proposes to become the depository of 
the industry, rather than the federal government. . 

Peculiar significance attaches to the fact that the 
operators are, by the check-off, set up as the fiscal agents 
of the union. They are, by foree, compelled to collect 
the funds which finance this machine in its attempts 
to master anthracite; to hold its control over portions 
of bituminous; and to extend its power over fields not 
yet controlled. The operators, by force, are thus made 
responsible for collecting the funds which financed the 
Herrin massacre, the West Virginia civil war and which 
may pay the cost of a host of outrageous actions yet to 
be taken. 

Smaller—but still important—legal questions are also 
involved. In a sense, the check-off is an assignment io 
wages. That device was employed, some years ago, by 
the loan sharks who sought thereby to take advantage 
of the distress of working people. When this matter 
was brought to public notice, the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania enacted a law making it illegal to assign wages. 
The check-off, therefore—although practiced in the bitn- 
minous fields and now demanded in the anthracite field— 
is illegal in Pennsylvania. 

However, all such legal questions sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the big issues: Shall the miners be enslaved 
by their union; shall the manager of property be de- 
posed and owners dispossessed; and shall the public’s 
right to consideration be ignored while the union takes 
possession of this property for its own exclusive use 
and enjoyment. 

The principles are so big as to obscure the minor 
questions of the right to organize and to enjoy the bene- 
fits of collective bargaining. The principles are so far- 
reaching we cannot accept them;'the operators cannot 
evade them; and, in our opinion, the officers of the 
federal government cannot ignore them. The issue is 
clearly drawn. It will have to be met as it stands. 

And, as we meet it in coal, we must face the solemn 
realization that the outcome of this great struggle in 
coal today will influence every man in his own business 
tomorrow. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE ANTHRACITE REPORT 


Excerpts from the Findings of the United States Coal Commission Show 
That Production Has Increased Surprisingly; Working Time of Miners 
Improved; Wages Increased; and Prices Stabilized—The Recommendations 


HE “separate report on anthra- 

cite” of the United States Coal 

Commission to the President and 
the Congress was submitted on July 9, 
1923. That document is a summary of 
voluminous reports in the hands of in- 
vestigators which, in turn, were reduced 
to summaries by numerous departments. 
The report, therefore, is a summary of 
summaries. The full data will never be 
made public. The departmental sum- 
maries are, however, being prepared for 
publication as quickly as possible. One 
of them, the report on miners’ earnings, 
has already been made public. Another, 
the report on costs, has been completed, 
turned in to the commission, and soon 
will be published. A third, the report 
on mine labor turnover, will be com- 
pleted shortly. The other reports will 
come along as soon as practicable. 

The commission’s report, as made 
public, contains all the data essential to 
a decision on the question. It is rather 
too voluminous for reproduction in full, 
and is here further condensed into a 
third summary for the information of 
those who may have neither time nor 
inclination to go elaborately into the 
subject. For the convenience of readers, 
the report is sub-divided into topics and 
the pertinent points of the commission’s 
reports are quoted. 

Production —“The Roosevelt Commis- 
sion (1903) assumed that anthracite pro- 
duction would reach its maximum limit 
at sixty to seventy-five million long or 
gross tons, whereas the actual output in 
1917 and the six months of 1923 indicate 
that whatever may be the potential 
market capacity, the present mine and 
washery capacity is at least 90,000,000 
gross tons a year. More significant is 
the progress made in 20 years in lessen- 
ing the wide gap between mine capacity 
and actual output; with approximately 
the same number of mine workers, the 
production was 50 percent greater in 
1920 than in 1900. To that extent, the 
anthracite industry was once over- 
developed and overmanned much as is 
now the bituminous coal industry.” 

Methods of Control.—‘Eight produc- 
ing companies, affiliated to some extent 
with the railroads, produce 74 percent of 
the total output and control 90 percent 
of the underground reserves. The re- 
maining 26 percent of the output is con- 
tributed by the so-called independent 
companies, but the largest of these com- 
panies retains a community of interest 
with one of the railroads and nine others 


control 13 percent of the output. * * * 
Through these affiliations of railroads 
and mining companies the same financial 
interest controlled both the production 
and the transportation of coal and com- 
monly also its wholesale distribution 
either through the selling department of 
the mining company or through a sepa- 
rately incorporated but financially re- 
lated selling company * * *. 

“The independents have been losing 
ground in the proportion of the total 
output produced, through absorption by 
the larger companies and through grad- 
ual exhaustion of their lands. In 1895 
the independents produced 45 percent of 
the tonnage; in 1900, 38 percent; in 
1905, 25 percent; in 1921, even after the 
dissolution of the Temple Iron Company, 
24 percent; and, indeed, if the Susque- 
hanna Collieries Company be included 
with the railroad group, the proportion 
contributed by the independents in 1921 
would be only 19 percent. * * * 

“There is no effective competition be- 
tween ‘railroad’ companies, even though 
there is a range of 35 cents between the 
highest and lowest of the circular prices 
for the same size of coal. * * * 

“Real benefits have flowed to the pub- 
lic from strongly financed companies 
* * *, The anthracite mines have 
conserved the country’s coal resources 
by steadily increasing the percentage of 
coal in the ground recovered and sent to 
market; they have economized in the 
capital employed by a closer adjustment 
of mine capacity to production and in 
man power by largely eliminating the 
cost of idle days for men as well as for 
plants, resulting in a corresponding im- 
provement in the economic condition of 
the mine workers.” 

Royalties.—“About a third of the out- 
put of anthracite is mined under leases 
in which the operator pays the land 
owner a royalty. The royalties collected 
on fresh mined coal range from as low 
as 12 cents on old flat-rate leases to as 
high as $1.50 per ton on percentage 
leases and on certain stripping opera- 
tions the rate is even higher. The roy- 
alty rate of the Girard estate leases for 
1921 averaged $1.27 per ton on all coal 
mined—2,983,723 tons * * *, 

“Among the independent operators the 
great bulk of the output—at least 70 
percent—is produced from leaseholds un- 
der royalty. Among the ‘railroad’ com- 
panies the great bulk of the output is 
produced from lands in fee. * * *.” 

Cost of Mining.—“The commission 


has obtained reports on costs sales rea!- 
ization and margins covering the period 
January 1, 1919, to March 31, 1923, from 
all but one of the important operators. 
* * * The mine cost as it stands on 
the books of each mining company and 
as reported by the company represents 
the average cost of the total output, all 
sizes of anthracite. Egg coal has, for 
example, at least five times the market 
value of barley, but these sizes are mined 
together and their costs can not be sepa- 
rated: * 

“In the ten years under review by the 
commission’s accounting staff, labor 
costs in the production of fresh mined 
coal have risen from $1.56 a gross ton 
in 1913 to $4.12 in the first quarter of 
1923, the cost of supplies from 35 to 71 
cents, and general expenses from 32 to 
92 cents. Labor cost bears about the 


- same relation to total mine cost in 1923 


(71.1 percent) as in 1913 (70 percent); 
supplies cost relatively less in 1923; and 
general expenses are relatively higher in 

“The total range in the average mine 
cost of a ton of coal with the nine rail- 
road companies has been from $2.23 in 
1913 to $5.75 in 1923. The three inde- 
pendent companies for which there are 
continuous cost records the correspond- 
ing change has been from an average 
cost of $2.50 in 1913 to $6.32 in 1923. 
Examined in detail the increase in mine 
costs for these twelve companies was 
moderate until 1918, when for three suc- 
cessive years there was an annual jump 
of approximately a dollar. To these in- 
creases, changes in wage rates, rising 
prices for supplies and increasing 
charges for royalty and depletion have 
all contributed. * * * 

“Even within the few counties in 
which anthracite is found there is a con- 
spicuous range of natural conditions in- 
volving economic and even social conse- 
quences * * *, The contrast is great 
between some of the level-lying beds of 
moderate but fairly consistent thickness 
under the broad Wyoming Valley, where 
the mining and underground haulage 
present relatively simple problems to the 
engineer, and the steeply pitching or 
everturned and faulted beds of the 
changing thickness in the Schuylkill 
field, where crushed coal and treacherous 
roof multiply the difficulties of mining 
and increase the unavoidable waste. 
* * 

Recovery of Coal.—The engineering 
staff of the commission has carefully 
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studied the subject of waste and has de- 
termined the proportion of the coal de- 
posit which is lost in the process of min- 
ing and preparation. It is gratifying to 
find that while forty years ago esti- 
mates of the percentage of recovery were 


Charles P. Neill 


27 percent to 40 percent and twenty 
years later the Roosevelt Commission 
predicted that with better mining meth- 
ods and the utilization of former waste 
material a 50 percent recovery could be 
expected in the near future, the present 
study shows that this estimated higher 
recovery has been in fact exceeded and 
that the practice of today in mining and 
preparing the coal for market yields an 
average recovery of about 61 percent, 
the greatest percentage of waste being 
in the Southern field, where the steeply 
pitching beds of crushed coal place a 
natural limitation on recovery. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that this type 
of conservation engineering which in- 
creases the percentage of recovery and 
adds to the expected life of the limited 
reserves of anthracite in the ground 
may involve an increase in the cost of 


Clarke Howell 


Freight Rates.—“The item of freight 
rates alone in the examples cited takes 
from 16 to 30 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar. The question whether or not the 
existing freight rates on anthracite are 
excessive is one that comes under the 


jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. * * * 

“As so large a part of the anthracite 
consumer’s dollar goes as freight charges, 
a material reduction in the price of coal 
might come through a reduction of 
freight rates. With a keen appreciation 
of the public demand for the scrutiny of 
every item in the cost of anthracite, the 
Coal Commission urges upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the duly 


John Hays Hammond 


constituted agency of the federal gov- 
ernment, a reexamination of the reason- 
ableness of anthracite freight rates. 
The pending separation of the carriers 
and the mining companies in the three 
large systems makes opportune the re- 
consideration of the subject by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 
Wholesale Distribution —“Of the anth- 


George Otis Smith 


racite domestic sizes, 24 percent is soid 
directly from the mine to retailer or 
consumer and 53 percent through sales 
agents and 20 percent is handled by 
wholesalers whose margins vary widely 
from city to city and from year to year. 
Reports from representative wholesalers 
in five cities showed an average margin 
of 23 cents in November, 1921, and over 
27 cents in November, 1922. In these 
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two months the high and low margins 
for individual companies were, in 1921, 
70 cents and 18 cents, and, in 1922, $1.40 
and 6 cents. One feature of this wide 
spread is the fact that the wholesale 
trade has to dispose of steam sizes, some- 


Dr. E. T. Devine 


times at a loss, along with the more 
profitable domestic sizes. The trend of 
wholesale gross margins in the last 
three years has been downward with a 
decrease of 13 cents from 1920 to 1921 
and a recovery of 3% cents in 1922, 
* * 

Retail Distribution—The expense of 
distributing the coal is the item of cost 
nearest the home, and yet it is an item 
that the consumer may overlook. The 
city retailer may have provided extensive 
storage in his coal yard or pocket 
and delivery trucks sufficient to meet 
promptly every call for the immediate 
delivery in mid-winter; the small dealer 
may own neither yard nor delivery equip- 
ment, simply selling from the car to the 
customer’s own truck or a hired truck. 
Such a variation in service naturally in- 
volves a variation in gross margin or 
difference between the cost of anthracite 
on the dealer’s siding and his price to the 


Thomas R. Marshall 


consumer. The field agents of the com- 
mission have found that these margins 
are as high as $3.50 or more per ton 
and as low as $1.00 or even less. The 
larger service rendered to the city con- 
sumer includes unloading, storage, 
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screening and delivery. In five of the 
larger cities, examination of the books 
of the dealers handling anthracite coal 
almost exclusively showed that the aver- 
age gross margin per ton was $2.88 in 
1920, $2.55 in 1921, and $2.41 in 1922. 
The average expenses of these dealers 
for these three years were $2.39, $2.26, 
and $1.99, respectively, showing a de- 
crease since 1920 and net margins of 49, 
29, and 42 cents, respectively, for the 
three years. * * *” 

Prices—“The well-known increase in 
anthracite prices in the last ten years 
or so is frequently attributed to profit- 
eering and frequently to increases in 
wages, but there have been insufficient 
facts available with which to measure 
the justice of either accusation. How 
great has been the actual rise in price, 
how this rise is related to the general 
price movement, what items are included 
in the price the consumer pays for his 
coal, and especialiy what profits come 
out of that price, are questions properly 
asked of this commission. 

“The average retail price of stove 
anthracite in 1913 in Boston and Wash- 
ington was $8.25 and $7.50, respectively, 
the former, however, being the price of 
the short or net ton, the latter that of 
the long or gross ton. In 1923, the cor- 
responding retail prices are $15.00 for 
Boston and $15.39 for Washington. 
Since 1913 freight rates from anthracite 
mines to these two cities have increased 
$1.25 and $1.14. Eight of the larger coal 
companies, most of them still closely 
affiliated with the railroads, are grouped 
together in price quotations and their 
product is known as ‘company’ coal, in 
contrast with the ‘independent’ coal pro- 
duced by one hundred or more smaller 
‘individual’ companies. In 1913 the 
average mine price of stove anthracite 
was $3.53 a gross ton; today the quota- 
tions are $8.00 to $8.35 a gross ton for 
‘company’ and $8.50 to $11.50 for ‘inde- 
pendent’ coal. 

“Thus in ten years both the retail and 
the wholesale prices of stove coal have 
practically doubled. This in line with 
the general advance in commodity prices 

Having thus stated the facts—al- 
though not in the order here set down— 
the commission proceeds to draw its 
various conclusions and to make its rec- 
ommendations, as follows: 

Conclusions.—“Both the Congress and 
the American people are concerned in 
the questions whether in the anthracite 
industry a reasonable return on invest- 
ment can be paid to the owners and op- 
erators, decent living conditions and an 
adequate wage based on American stand- 
ards furnished to the mine workers, a 
proper return made to the railroads and 
the dealers, and coal be delivered to the 
patrons of the industry at lower prices 


than those now charged. Furthermore, 
they want to know what can be done to 
assure an ample supply of anthracite 
with a constant flow from mine to con- 
sumer. Peace with justice in the indus- 
try is the first requisite and economy is 
the second. To these inquiries the Coal 
Commission has directed its attention.” 


OWNERSHIP OR REGULATION? 


“The fundamental fact in the anthra- 
cite coal problem is that heretofore these 
limited and exhaustible natural deposits 
have been in the absolute private pos- 
session of their legal owners, to be de- 
veloped or withheld at will, to be leased 
for such royalties as could be exacted, 
to be transported and distributed at 
such rates and in such manner as a 
double-headed railroad and coal combi- 
nation might find most advantageous 
from the point of view of private profit, 
to be sold at such prices as could be 
maintained by the restriction of output 
and the elimination of independent com- 
petitors, through such means as the 
maintenance of freight ‘rates burdensome 
except to those who, owning both mines 
and railroads, could afford to be indiffer- 
ent as to whether their revenue came 
from the one source or the other. 

“The commission does not recommend 
the abolition of existing property rights, 
however much might be said for the view 
that mineral deposits should have been 
held from the beginning as national 
rather than individual property. The 
commission does not recommend govern- 
ment ownership either by purchase at 
present value or by expropriation. It 
does, however, hold the view that a lim- 
ited natural monopoly like anthracite, 
held by a relatively small number of in- 
dividuals, estates, and companies, and 
supplying a necessity of life for millions 
of our people, can not continue to be 
treated as if it were not affected by a 
public interest. 

“Coal is quite as much a public neces- 
sity as gas, street railway service, or 
any other service or commodity that has 
been brought under public regulation. 
There should be no secrets from the 
public in regard to mining costs, profits, 
salaries, wages, or corporate relations. 
Banks and insurance companies are pri- 
vately managed because we find by ex- 
perience that they can be managed more 
efficiently and economically on the prin- 
ciple of individual responsibility. But, 
like railroads, they are required to re- 
port to a public authority and they are 
subject to such regulation in the public 
interest as experience may show to be 
necessary and public opinion may from 
time to time approve. The guiding 
principle in such enterprises is no longer 
maximum profit to owners but maxi- 
mum service to the public. 

“The time has certainly come to estab- 
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lish the same controlling idea in the 
anthracite coal industry. There is not- 
as yet a sufficient basis in knowledge or’ 
experience to determine what form of. 
control or regulation will ultimately be« 
most advantageous. What is clear is 
that in the operation of coal mines, as 
in the operation of railroads, tele- 
phones, water companies, or banks, the 
public interest must be respected and 
served, and that this requirement places 
limitations on the rights of owners of 
coal lands, operators, mine workers, car- 
riers, and dealers. The commission be- 
lieves that the principle of individual 
and corporate responsibility should be 
maintained as most likely to insure eco- 
nomical and efficient management of the 
industry, and that the public interest 
may be adequately safeguarded by the 
creation of a governmental authority 
with power to require financial and op- 
erating reports, to prescribe uniform 
methods of cost accounting, and to de- 
termine the conditions on which coal may 
be shipped in interstate commerce. 

“The President of the United States 
should be authorized by act of Congress 
to declare that a national emergency ex- 
ists whenever through failure of opera- 
tors and miners in the anthracite indus- 
try to agree upon the terms of employ- 
ment or for any other reason there is @ 
suspension of mining operations, seri- 
ously interrupting the normal supply of 
anthracite fuel in interstate commerce; 
and to take over the operation of the 
mines and the transportation and dis- 
tribution and marketing of the product,. 
with full power to determine the wages: 
to be paid to mine workers, the prices at- 
which the coal shall be sold, and, sub- 
ject to court review, the compensation 
te be paid to land and mine owners. 

“On these subjects more definite rec- 
ommendations will be reserved for the 
final report of the commission, since 
they apply to both branches of the in- 
dustry.” 

Recommendations —1. “The commis- 
sion recommends that in the next agree- 
ment there should be a provision for 2 
continuing umpire and that he or an as- 
sistant named by him should sit with the 
Conciliation Board at all its meetings, 
but without a vote. 

2. “In view of the delays that have 
been caused by the absence of members 
of the Conciliation Board, alternates of 
like standing in the industry should be 
selected with authority to act in the ab- 
sence of the original member. 

3. “The operators’ group should ap- 
point a full-time representative and al} 
necessary assistants to consider jointly 
at the mine with the district officers of 
the union each case before it is appealed 
to the Conciliation Board in the hope of 
securing a local agreement, arriving at 
a better understanding by each side of 
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the difficulties and problems of the other, 
and thus producing a mutual feeling or 
respect for the other’s opinions and each 
obtaining the outlook of the other upon 
the problems. 

4. “So many changes have taken place 
since 1903 that the agreement should 
provide for a joint committee to work 
out a restatement of the whole agree- 
ment in the terms of today, and this 
agreement should be specific enough to 
be the code by which all persons having 
anything to do with the settlement of 
grievances shall be bound. 

5. “If the Board of Conciliation does 
not clearly understand the facts in- 
volved in any case, it should appoint an 
examiner from each side immediately to 
investigate and furnish it with all the 
facts. 

6. “The agreement should provide for 
penalties for the breach thereof by either 
party, and the method by which such 
penalties are to be enforced. 

7. “The renewed agreements have too 
rigidly retained the practices and con- 
ditions of 1902 and have not had ade- 
quate flexibility. An industry which is 
necessarily constantly changing can not 
tie itself inflexibly to conditions of 
twenty years ago without hampering the 
management and working injustice to 
miners. A second joint committee should 
be provided for in the next agreement 
end directed to make an engineering 
study of the elements of the job of 
mining anthracite coal, for the purpose 
of building up a scientific and more 
equitable basis for rate making. Until, 
however, such committee shall disclose 
fundamental facts which shall form a 
decidedly better basis, the old 1903 base 
should, of course, be retained, for how- 
ever inequitable the basis of 1903 with 
its subsequent modification, it is better 
than no basis at all. 

8. “The expiration of the contract in 
the anthracite region should not coincide 
with the expiration of that in the bitumi- 
nous region. The contract should run 
for a definite period of time with the 
proviso that it shall be deemed to be 
renewed for a like period of time except 
as to such provisions thereof in which 
notice of a desired change shall have 
been given by either party to the other 
at least ninety days before the renewal 
date. Upon these proposed changes the 
parties shall immediately confer and if, 
sixty days before the date fixed for the 
renewal of the contract, they have been 
unable to agree, they shall report such 
fact to the President of the United 
States, specifying clearly the contro- 
verted points. The President shall 
thereupon appoint a person or persons to 
inquire into and make public a report 
upon all the relevant facts in contro- 
versy before the date of such renewal 
shall have arrived. 
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“The commission recommends at this 
time no punitive legislation. It awaits 
with interest whether the next agree- 
ment entered into shall show a coopera- 
tive spirit, a clear idea of partnership 
on the part of all concerned in it, and a 
proper conception of the rights of the 
American people. These rights in the 
anthracite region are no different from 
those in the bituminous, and the judg- 
ment of the commission will be very 
largely affected by what takes place in 
the present negotiations. It calls atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that some of 
the material from both the operators and 
the United Mine Workers, presented to 
it is calculated even if not intended to in- 
flame the public mind for or against one 
of the parties. This is more applicable 
to the bituminous controversy. These 
charges and counter-charges are most 
unfortunate at this period of negotia- 
tions. Instead of preparing the public 
mind as to what will be real justice to 
the operator and the miner and what 
will stabilize the industry, there has been 
too much of epithet, too little of argu- 
ment. The commission recommends 
that each side forget past differences 
and grievances and attack the problem 
in the spirit of justice and fair dealing, 
not only between themselves, but with 
due regard for the rights and sensibil- 
ities of the American people. The com- 
mission hopes that a constructive view 
will be taken, not controversial in its 
character, so as to assure a continuous 
output from the anthracite mines and 
the scrupulous keeping of the agree- 
ment. If it must fix responsibility be- 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 


HE nine major recommendations 
made by the Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Relations of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts in 
its “Code of Relations” between man- 
agement and employee, as the result of 
“many months of earnest study and con- 
sideration,” are so obviously necessary 
to industrial peace that it is difficult to 
believe that any progressive business en- 
terprise would ignore them. 

Yet, it is quite apparent that many 
enterprises, mining and otherwise, have 
failed to observe these simple rules. In 
addition to the major coal and rail 
strikes, there were 1,039 strikes during 
1922, according to the Open Shop Asso- 
ciation at San Antonio, Texas. 

It is high time that leaders in all 
branches of industry formulate a na- 
tional “Code of Relations” and that all 
unite to secure industrial peace. The 
mining industry already has announced 
its platform for industrial peace through 
the Division of Industrial Cooperation of 
the American Mining Congress and seeks 
the cooperation of allied industries. 
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cause the old order has not changed, it 
can not do so without taking into con- 
sideration the bituminous industry. 

“In conclusion, the commission invites 
attention to the specific recommenda- 
tions contained in this report on the 
following subjects: 

1. “Governmental Regulation. 

2. “Publicity of Accounts. 

3. “Authorization of President to De- 
clare National Emergency. 

4. “Uniform Standard Ton. 

5. “Reexamination of Anthracite 
Freight Rates by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

6. “Reduction in Number of Sizes. 

7. “Inspection of Quality. 

8. “Larger Use of Substitute and Sup- 
plementary Fuel. 

9. “Excessive Hours. 

10. “Readjustment of Wages of 
Miners’ Laborers and of the Conditions 
of Their Employment. 

11. “Readjustment of Royalties. 

12. “Power to Punish Conspiracy 
against General Welfare. 

13. “Personal Manager. 

14. “Assimilation of Aliens. 

15. “Alternates for Members of Con- 
ciliation Board. 

16. “Continuing Umpire. 

17. “Examiners for Conciliation Board. 

18. “Full Time Representative of Op- 
erators. 

19. “Joint Committee to Prepare In- 
dustrial Code. 

20. “Joint Committee to Secure Scien- 
tific Analysis of Jobs. 

21. “Penalties for Breach of Agree- 
ment.” 


OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


In the first groping effort of the min- 
ing industry to give its workers what it 
termed “advantages,” paternalism de- 
feated the result strived for. The hone:t 
laboring man seeks only that which he 
may attain by his own individual merit, 
and is far happier with a mutual respon- 
sibility in industry than in receiving 
what he considers concessions in lieu of 
wages. 

The Division of Industrial Coopera- 
tion, while not at a stage where definite 
recommendations can be made, is mak- 
ing an earnest and intelligent survey of 
the various forms of industrial relations 
in the mining industry through 22 State 
committees. This Division will have 
some very interesting facts to present to 
the 26th Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress at Milwau- 
kee, September 24 to 29, where a round 
table discussion of this subject will be 
had and where another definite forward 
step will be made in the efforts of this 
Division to establish industrial peace in 
the mining industry. 
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COMPTROLLER’S SILVER DECISION NOT MANDATORY 


Acting Secretary Gilbert’s Revocation of Allocation of Silver to the Mint Was Not 
Required by Ruling—Dislocation of Silver Industry Resulting From Decision 
Not Required and Causes Protest. 


HEN the appointment of a Sil- 

ver Commission was first pro- 

posed in Congress, it was the 
thought of everyone that this work would 
be entirely directed toward the working 
out of a future policy for silver. How- 
ever, when the Treasury Department an- 
nounced in March that the remaining 
silver to be purchased under the Pitt- 
man act would be cut by more than 10,- 
000,000 ounees by the revocation of allo- 
cations to the Director of the Mint, the 
silver producers were, naturally, deeply 
concerned. The first hearings before the 
Silver Commission, which were held in 
May, therefore took up this phase of the 
question. 

Senator Oddie, the chairman of the 
Commission, then appointed Senator 
Pittman as chairman of a subcommittee 
to consider purchases under the Pittman 
Act, who, being the author of the act, 
has taken a vigorous interest in the ful- 
fillment of its provisions. 

Undersecretary Gilbert of the Treas- 
ury was the first witness summoned be- 
fore the Commission. Senator Pitt- 
man’s questions and Acting Secretary 
Gilbert’s testimony covered the points of 
possible inclusion of foreign silver in 
that purchased by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under the Pittman Act, the amount 
of deductions for metallurgical losses, 
and the relation between miners’ affi- 
davits and volume of silver tendered by 
the smelters. The discussion and differ- 
ences of opinion between Acting Secre- 
tary Gilbert and the commission were 
rather brisk. 

John G. Kirchen, president of the Ne- 
vada Mine Operators’ Association, testi- 
fied with particular reference to the 
problem of tenders from thé producers 
of doré bullion. He was followed by 
F. H. Brownell, vice-president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, who testified in careful detail con- 
cerning the operation of American smel- 
ters, smelters handling mixed ores, and 
the ratios of metallurgical losses. C. F. 
Kelley, president of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Company, testified with regard to de- 
ductions for metallurgical losses and 
treatment charges and their relation to 
each other. F. F. Colcord, of the United 
States Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company, went into the same questions. 
At subsequent hearings, Acting Secre- 
tary Gilbert again appeared, also Di- 
rector Scobey of the Mint, and Miss 
O'Reilly, chief clerk and assistant di- 
rector of the Mint. 


Following the suspension of purchases 
by the Mint under the Pittman Act and 
the termination of the open tenders to 
be made under it early in June, detailed 
consideration was given to the problem— 
and to all matters of contradictory 
opinion which had developed—at the 
meeting of the Western Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American Mining Congress 
at San Francisco June 12 to 14. The 
result of this consideration was the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 2 
“INTERPRETATION OF THE PITTMAN ACT 


“Whereas, the legality and propriety 
of the action of the Department of the 
Treasury in revoking allotments of sil- 
ver for subsidiary coinage provided for 
by the Pittman Act have been seriously 
questioned by silver producers of the 
West; now, therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Western Division 
of The American Mining Congress, in 
annual conference at San Francisco, 
Cal., June 11-12, 1923, record the opinion 
that the matter rests upon judicial in- 
terpretation of the Pittman Act and upon 
that alone. It therefore urges that the 
executive officers of The American Min- 
ing Congress, in conjunction with the 
producers of Western States, immedi- 
ately take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to bring the matter before the 
proper courts for disinterested consider- 
ation and judicial action, to the end that 
a situation which has caused producers 
to question the good faith of the govern- 
ment may be clarified and the silver pro- 
ducers receive, fully and exactly, the 
benefits provided under the act, regard- 
less of the action of a department that 
is wrongfully endeavoring through wide- 
spread propaganda to deceive the people 
into believing that producers seek an un- 
fair interpretation of the act. 

“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the chairman of the Senate 
Gold and Silver Inquiry Commission and 
congressional delegations from all the 
Western States. 

“(Adopted unanimously June 12, 
1923.)” 

Copies of this resolution were sent to 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
with the thought that the Treasury De- 
partment would be glad to submit the 
controversy to judicial determination. 
Acting Secretary Gilbert wrote the 
American Mining Congress the follow- 


ing letter, and gave interviews to the 
press in criticism of the resolution: 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“WASHINGTON 


“June 30, 1923. 
“Dear Sir: 


“I have received your letter of June 
26, 1923, enclosing a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Governors of 
the Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress at their annual meet- 
ing held at San Francisco, California, 
June 12, 13 and 14, 1923, with respect 
to the administration of the Act of Con- 
gress approved April 23, 1918, some- 
times known as the Pittman Act. I note 
that the resolution urges the executive 
officers of the American Mining Con- 
gress, in conjunction with silver pro- 
ducers of the Western States, to take im- 
mediate steps to bring before the proper 
courts the “legality and propriety” of 
the cancellation by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of allocations of silver for subsid- 
iary coinage under the act, to the end 
that the question may be settled “regard- 
less of the action of a department that 
is wrongfully endeavoring through wide- 
spread propaganda to deceive the people 
into believing that producers seek an un- 
fair interpretation of the act.” This 
resolution is quite obviously part of the 
campaign of misrepresentation that va- 
rious interested parties have been carry- 
ing on for the past two or three months 
in an effort to make silver producers 
believe that they have been unfairly 
treated, and I am surprised that it would 
be adopted by the Board of Governors of 
the American Mining Congress without 
the slightest effort to ascertain the facts. 
The Treasury’s action in respect to the 
allocations of silver for subsidiary coin- 
age is clear and beyond dispute. It rests 
upon the decision rendered November 20, 
1922, by the Comptroller-General of the 
United States, which is conclusive and 
binding upon the Department, and is sup- 
ported by every consideration of equity 
and common sense. The Treasury’s po- 
sition in the matter is set forth in my 
letters of May 9 and May 31, 1923, to 
Senator Pittman of Nevada, copies of 
which, with a copy of the Comptroller- 
General’s decision, are enclosed here- 
with. 

“The Treasury Department is not en- 
gaging in any propaganda in this mat- 
ter, and has no occasion to do so. It has 
taken action under the law, upon the ad- 
vice of the highest constituted authority, 
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and has stated its position in the clear- 
est possible terms. Its action fully sat- 
isfies the purchase provisions of the 
Pittman Act and saves to the people of 
the United States at least $5,000,000. 
It would be more becoming, it seems to 
me, if those who are trying to have this 
sum diverted out of the public Treasury 
to promote the special interests of the 
silver industry, would tell the truth in 
the propaganda which they are carry- 
ing on and present the case on its 
merits, without persistently misrepre- 
senting the Treasury’s attitude. 
“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) S. P. GILBERT, JR., 
“Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
“J. F. Callbreath, Esq., 
“Secretary, American Mining Con- 
gress, 
“Washington, D. C.” 


These charges and this criticism, of 
course, necessitated the following letter 
of denial from the Mining Congress: 


“THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
“MUNSEY BUILDING, 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., 

“July 21, 1923. 

“Mr. S. P. Gilbert, Jr., 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 

Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

“Sir: 

“Upon my return to Washington I 
find your letter of June 30, in which you 
take exceptions to the resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Governors of 
the Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress at their meeting held 
in San Francisco June 12-14, 1923. I 
also observe the widespread interviews 
which you have authorized in quotation 
of your letter to me and in criticism of 
these resolutions. 

“Tf, as you contend, the resolution was 
not justified, surely your letter and the 
publicity which you have given it amply 
justify such a resolution, for the major 
contentions therein are the two conten- 
tions to which the mining industry has 
objected as emanating from the Treas- 
ury Department during this entire con- 
troversy: 

“First. That the decision of the Comp- 
troller General is mandatory upon you 
in compelling revocation of silver al- 
located to the Director of the Mint; and, 

“Second. That such revocation saves 
the taxpayers of the United States 
$5,000,000. 

“Each of these two statements is that 
type of statement which is most difficult 
of contradiction—a half truth. 

“That decisions of the Comptroller 
General of the United States are man- 
datory upon the officials of the Treasury 
Department we readily concede as an 
abstract fact. That the opinion of the 
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Comptroller General in this particular 
instance merely permits the action you 
have taken and does not in any way 
make it mandatory is apparent from the 
language of the opinion itself. 

“In response to the request contained 
in your letter to the Comptroller on 
November 2, 1922, in which you ask, ‘In 
these circumstances and in order to 
avoid this loss in its current operations, 
the Treasury would like, if possible un- 
der the law, to revoke the allocation of 
the remaining 10,247,976.52 fine ounces 
of silver and restore this amount of sil- 
ver bullion to the standard silver dollar 
account,’ the Comptroller in his letter 
to you of November 29, 1922, stated the 
following conclusion: ‘There appears 
sufficient authority therefor under the 
act if you conclude that this be done.’ 
It is fully apparent that there is nothing 
in such an opinion. 

“The further reiterated statement that 
the Treasury Department’s ‘action fully 
satisfies the purchase provision of the 
Pittman Act and saves to the people of 
the United States at least $5,000,000’ is 
properly objected to by the silver pro- 
ducers. This is an appealing statement 
to the average reader who, because it 
comes from the Treasury Department, 
does not question its accuracy and is 
not familiar with the fact that the 
$5,000,000 so retained by the Treasury 
Department does not belong to the 
Treasury Department as agent for the 
body politic, but to the silver producers 
who produced silver under the guaranty 
of the Pittman Act. The Pittman Act 
provides only for the purchase of that 
silver at $1 per ounce, which has been 
previously disposed of by sale or alloca- 
tion by the Treasury of the United 
States at a return equal to, or in excess 
of $1 per ounce, and it is in no wise a 
bounty to silver producers, as you have 
stated. 


“You speak further of the interest 
charge saved to the Government by the 
revocation of this allocation of 10,247,- 
976.52 fine ounces of silver. In con- 
sidering the question of interest there 
should also be considered the fact that 
in the operation of the Pittman Act the 
Government of the United States dis- 
posed of 200,000,000 ounces of silver to 
foreign governments immediately after 
April 23, 1918, and immediately began 
to receive interest on the payment there- 
for and was only safeguarded in doing 
so by the assurance there would be pro- 
duced by American silver miners an 
equivalent amount to replace this silver 
in the vaults of the Treasury. The 
United States Government therefore 
profited by the interest on this entire 
amount of 200,000,000 ounces during its 
period of replacement. 


“Any interest saved by this revocation 
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is insignificant in comparison to this 
huge amount set forth above. 

“The Mining Congress is not primarily 
taking issue with the Treasury Depart- 
ment or any of its officials, but is making 
every effort, as you suggest, to ascer- 
tain all the facts involved. 

“It is our thought and it was the gist 
of the resolutions to which you took ob- 
jection that these facts could best be de- 
termined in a court of law having proper 
and competent jurisdiction. Surely you 
will agree with us that such a procedure 
would be more effective in a determina- 
tion of the issues involved and more in 
harmony with the dignity of the Treas- 
ury Department than a continuance of 
controversy through the public press. 


“Very truly yours, 
J. F. CALLBREATH, 
“Secretary.” 


Detailed letters of protest were filed 
with the Acting Secretary by Senator 
Pittman prior to his departure for the 
West. At this writing the Treasury De- 
partment has taken no further action 
looking toward reconsideration of the 
decisions complained of. 

Concerning the future status of silver, 
the Silver Commission has called a con- 
ference of all silver producers to be held 
at Reno, Nev., September 4-6, to consider 
ways and means and especially to con- 
sider a silver export association. The 
outcome of this meeting will be awaited 
with great interest. As a basis of the 
considerations involved, no more compre- 
hensive statement has been made than 
that prepared by F. H. Brownell, vice- 
president of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company. Because it goes into 
the fundamental considerations neces- 
sary in the formation of such an associ- 
ation so adequately, it is here printed 
in full, as follows: 


“(Signed) 


A SILVER EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


The subject of a Silver Export Asso- 
ciation has been much before those in- 
terested in silver in recent months and 
is likely to remain a subject for most 
serious discussion during the remainder 
of the year. 

In a pamphlet published last spring, 
the writer of this article expressed the 
opinion that, under present conditions of 
the law, any association of this sort 
would not be legal, and, if legal, could 
not be financed. So long as the laws re- 
main as at present, I see no reason for 
changing that opinion, but I now believe 
there is an opportunity to have such a 
change in the law as to make financing 
possible, if an association can be organ- 
ized along lines that will appeal to a 
sufficient number of silver producers. 
The reason for this belief is because of 
the very important fact that the United 
States Senate has recently appointed a 
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committee to investigate and report to 
Congress by January 1, 1924, upon— 

1. The causes of the continuing de- 
crease in the production of gold and 
silver. 

2. The causes of the depressed con- 
dition of the gold and silver industry in 
the United States. 

8. The production, reduction, refining, 
transportation, marketing, sale, and uses 
of gold and silver in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

4. The effect of the decreased produc- 
tion of gold and silver upon commerce, 
industry, exchange and prices. 


The members of the committee are: 
Senator Oddie, of Nevada, Chairman. 
Senator Pittman, of Nevada. 

Senator Walsh, of Montana. 

Senator Gooding, of Idaho. 

Senator Sterling, of South Dakota. 


The committee is quite likely to care- 
fully consider the frequent suggestion 
that a Silver Export Association is a 
promising means of improving the situ- 
ation. Their attention has doubtless 
been called to the fact that, under the 
present Webb Act, such an association 
might (if not would) be deficient in 
power in respect to— 

(1) Acts avowedly intended to con- 
trol and, if possible, increase the price of 
silver in the United States, and hence in 
contravention of the Sherman Law. 

(2) Ability to include silver produced 
from territory outside of the United 
States. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
that if the present law is inadequate 
Congress, on the recommendation of the 
committee, will pass a law giving all 
the necessary powers. 

I shall, therefore, assume in this paper 
that a Silver Export Association can be 
organized, having all the powers re- 
quired and having no fear of the Sher- 
man Law or any other of the present 
statutes prohibiting combinations of any 
kind. This assumption, to my mind, re- 
quires an act of Congress. 

Assuming such an association, the fol- 
lowing questions naturally arise: 

(1) How much of the world’s produc- 
tion of silver can such an association rea- 
sonably hope to handle? 

(2) What steps can such an associ- 
ation take to enhance and stabilize the 
price of silver? 

(3) What financing will be neces- 
sary? 

Taking these up in order— 


I. 


HOW MUCH OF THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION 
OF SILVER CAN SUCH AN ASSOCIATION 
REASONABLY HOPE TO HANDLE? 


The world’s production of silver and 
its principal sources from the years 1901 
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to 1922, inclusive, is shown in the following table: 


United South Other 
States Mexico Canada America Australasia Countries Total 
(In millions of ounces) 

55.2 57.6 5.2 18.6 10.2 26.2 173.0 

55.5 60.2 4.3 16.1 8.0 18.7 16 
54.5 70.5 3.1 13.0 9.7 17.1 167.7 
57.7 60.8 3.7 12.8 14.5 14.7 164.2 
56.1 65.0 6.0 10.5 15.0 19.7 172.3 
Sa A Baie 56.5 55.2 8.6 11.3 13.9 19.6 165.1 
56.5 61.1 12.8 15.9 18.0 19.9 184.2 
| RR ae 52.4 73.7 22.1 17.0 17.2 20.7 203.1 
54.7 74.0 27.5 16.0 16.4 23.5 212.1 
57.1 71.4 32.9 14.5 21.6 24.2 221.7 
60.4 79.0 32.8 14.4 16.6 23.0 226.2 
63.8 74.6 31.6 16.1 14.7 25.6 226.4 
66.8 55.5 31.5 14.3 17.1 25.3 210.5 
72.5 26.1 28.4 10.4 14.7 24.7 176.8 
75.0 22.9 26.6 13.7 8.8 26.0 173.0 
74.4 29.8 25.5 15.6 9.7 25.1 180.1 
ak 71.7 42.0 22.2 15.5 10.1 25.9 187.4 
67.8 62.5 21.4 14.7 10.7 27.1 204.2 
WN ccuckwtavseccuapeus 56.7 65.9 16.0 14.8 7.6 20.8 181.8 
55.4 66.5 13.3 14.6 2.2 21.2 173.2 
53.7 64.5 13.0 15.5 5.4 19.8 171.9 
pT eer 55.5 81.1 17.6 17.7 12.0 22.2 206.1 
Averages for period..... 604 60.0 18.5 14.7 12.5 223 188.4 


It will be noted that the percentages 
of world’s production are as follows: 


Total North and South America.......... 81.54% 


Three companies now sell between 50 
percent and 60 percent of the world’s 
total yearly new production, viz.: 

American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 

United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Company. 

From 15 percent to 20 percent addi- 
tional is probably sold by the following 
American companies 

American Metal Company. 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Company. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Company. 

Nichols Copper Company. 

Nipissing Mines Company. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation. 


It is believed that the more important 
Association of unquestionable legality 
and organized along lines appealing to 
them. Probably great diversity of re- 
quirement would be found. We will sup- 
pose them reconciled each with the other, 
and, if so, the association might easily 
and possibly all of the companies above 
named would go into a Silver Export 
start with possibly 70 percent of the 
world’s total yearly output of silver; 
if successful, most of the remaining sil- 
ver production would be induced to join, 
and in a few years it might hope to con- 
trol around 80 to 90 percent of the 
world’s yearly net production. 


Il. 


WHAT STEPS CAN SUCH AN ASSOCIATION 
TAKE TO ENHANCE THE PRICE OF 
SILVER ? 

Let us set out some pertinent facts be- 
fore answering this question. 
A table of the prices of silver in New 

York City for the last twelve years 

shows ranges as follows: 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 


Jan. .... 53. 79 56.22 62.93 


57.5 
Feb. .... 52.22 59.04 61.64 57.5 
58.37 57.87 58.0 
59.28 59.49 58.5 


60.83 59.79 54.81° 49.68 65.66 81.42 96.77 111.11 100.86 62.66 67.58 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920* 1921 1922 
7 48.85 56.77 75.63 88.70 101.12 132.88 65.95 65.45 
1 48.48 56.75 77.58 85.72 101.12 131.29 59.32 65.31 
7 ‘50.24 57.93 173.86 88.08 101.12 125.55 56.08 64.338 
2 650.25 64.41 173.87 95.35 101.12 119.53 59.34 66.57 
7 49.91 74.27 74.74 99.50 107.11 102.58 59.85 11.15 
61.29 58.99 56.47 49.03 65.02 76.97 99.50 110.44 90.82 58.51 71.15 
60.60 58.72 54.68 47.52 62.94 79.01 99.62 106.39 91.93 60.26 70.24 
61.61 59.29** 54.34 47.16 66.08 85.41 100.29 111.37 96.18 61.60 69.40 
63.08 60.64 53.29 48.68 68.51 100.74 101.12 114.54 93.65 66.15 69.50 
63.47 60.79 50.65 49.38 67.85 87.383 101.12 119.14 83.48 70.97 68.01 
62.79 58.99 49.08 51.71 71.60 85.89 101.12 127.91 77.64 68.23 65.18 
63.37 57.76 49.87 54.97 75.76 85.96 101.12 131.98 64.78 65.76 64.62 


*Since June 17 the averages are based on the price of foreign silver, the price of domestic silver 
being retained at $1.00 by government purchases under the Pittman Act. 


**Quotations suspended August 1 to 21. 


Monthly average prices of silver in New 
York, in cents per fine ounce. 

No reliable table exists of the amount 
of silver consumed in the arts, such as 
photography, silver plating and other 
uses which, in effect, destroy the silver. 
Best estimates place this consumption at 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 ounces per 
annum. From twenty to thirty million 
ounces per annum are probably con- 


sumed in the manufacture of articles 
which do not destroy the silver (except 
for abrasion loss), such as tableware, 
toilet articles, ornaments, etc. By far 
the greatest use of silver is as money, 
both coined and uncoined. 


The Year Book of the American Bu- 


reau of Metal Statistics for 1922 (page 
83) estimates the total silver consumed 
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in coinage in the United States and the 
world from 1914 to 1921 as follows: 


(In fine ounces) 


United States World 

4,400,885 179,593,224 

2,976,024 226,116,911 

6,424,149 292,148,559 

21,276,122 286,596,805 

18,425,915 238,692,502 

8,560,716 298,300,518 

18,125,805 220,318,663 


The same authority (page 83) for the 
years 1920 and 1921 gives the ounces 
consumed in coinage by the countries as 
follows: 


Fine Ounces Consumed 


1920 1921 
United States ......... 18,125,805 68,814,302 
Philippine Islands .... 276,205 915,643 
British Empire: 
Australasia ......... 387,992 1,318,882 
Canada ..... 1,156,014 361,849 
Great Britain ....... 9,981,945 15,357,260 
Kenya Colony (for- 
merly East Africa 
and Uganda)...... 1,421,467 1,328,652 
Straits Settlements .. 3,371,875 1,974,292 
weet Africa. ......- 
Chile 202,321 330,848 
ina 115,373,035 35,095,064 
Colombia 335,137 524,012 
Cuba 976,556 290,175 
Denmark 
277,187 441,858 
French Colonies: 
Indo-China .......... 624,938 6,668,178 
Italy: 
Somaliland .......... 
903,574 
Netherlands East Indies 2,946,063 2,686,626 
Switzerland ........... 1,429,200 1,342,262 
Totals 220,318,663 148,036,313 


These two tables suggest the conclu- 
sion, highly important, if true, that, de- 
ducting from the world’s production the 
amount of silver consumed in the arts 
each year, coinage requirements are 
such as to require all the silver produced 
from the mines, and in some years to call 
for a minting of silver which had been 
previously in commercial or artistic use 
in some form or other. 

The great demonetization of silver for 
subsidiary coinage in the bankrupt 
countries of Europe (together with the 
debasement of such silver as remained in 
use in many countries) which has oc- 
cured since the World War, along with 
the completion of the Pittman Act, may 
result in a greater production of silver 
than the needs of coinage. Even if this 
be true, it is highly probable that as, 
one by one, the paper currencies of 
European nations are restored and re- 
habilitated, silver will be found neces- 
sary, to an extent sufficient to again 
restore the former situation of coinage 
demands approximating new annual 
production after allowing for silver used 
in the arts. Many economists believe 
that the gold supply is not sufficient 
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alone to stabilize European currencies, 
especially with the large amount of gold 
in the United States and the present 
tendency of the United States to retain 
its own hoard. 

Another interesting fact about silver 
is that there seems to be less than nor- 
mal relation between production and 
price. For convenience, we reduplicate 


the essential figures of tables on pages 5 
and 7 above. 


Total 
Production 
(In millions 
of ounces) 


Average 
Price 
(In cents per 
fine ounce) 


*555 oz. U. S. silver produced in 1922 in addi- 
tion to above were sold at $1 per oz. under Pitt- 
man Act. 


There are three principal reasons why 
production and price have so little re- 
lation: 

(1) Much the larger part of the silver 

now produced comes in ores bearing also 
lead, copper, zinc, and other metals. The 
silver is only one factor to be considered 
and will, therefore, be produced when- 
ever the combined metal contents—cop- 
per, lead, zinc, gold, silver, antimony, 
ete.—yield a profit on the ore mined. 
+ (2) The demand from India and 
China materially affects the price levels 
at which the silver market rules. If 
crops and other commercial conditions 
are unfavorable in these countries, the 
price of silver is apt to fall, and to rise 
when the reverse is the case. Particu- 
larly in late years the governmental con- 
ditions in both countries have had an 
unusually important bearing upon the 
demand of those countries for silver, 
and hence upon the price. 

(3) The ultimate demand for silver is 
subject to considerable fluctuation, while 
production is relatively steady and pro- 
ducers insist on the sale of the silver 
as soon as available for market. 

The demand is inconstant because 
governments often change their silver 
requirements from time to time, and also 
requirements of the chief consuming 
countries of India and China vary widely 
because of conditions of crops, high'v 
sveculative tendencies of Chinese and 
Hindu financiers and governmental con- 
ditions. 

Production, on the other hand, is rela- 
tively constant and there is a remark- 
able insistence on the part of the pro- 
ducer to sell as soon as produced. A 
large percent of the entire world’s pro- 
duction of silver is purchased by smelt- 
ing companies from mines in the form 
of ore. Smelters pay for the silver con- 
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tents of the ore on the date of arrival at 
the smelter at the then prevailing price, 
It takes, say, four months in the process 
of smelting, transporting, and refining 
before the silver contents of the ore are 
ready for delivery upon the market. To 
protect themselves from the loss that 
might occur, smelting companies have 
practically universally adopted the pol- 
icy of selling, each day, the intake of 
that day, so far as they can. Assuming 
a relatively steady quantity of silver in 
process, the refinery output should equal 
the smelter intake, and this refinery out- 
put they, as a rule, sell as rapidly as it is 
available. 

The desire for an immediate sale of 
the silver not sold in the form of ore 
to smelting companies, but produced as 
silver by mining companies, is equally 
insistent. Mines of this class, as a rule, 
must sell their product to meet operating 
expenses or to pay dividends. Silver has 


‘fluctuated so violently and the produc- 


tion of any one mine is so small an 
amount that there has been practically 
no tendency whatever for mining com- 
panies to hold their silver, waiting for a 
better price. This has been true almost 
without exception and furnishes a singu- 
lar contrast to the practice prevailing in 
almost any other class of commodity. 
Obviously, any Silver Association would 
have to be prepared to purchase the sil- 
ver output of its members and pay there- 
for at the time of delivery of the silver. 

Conclusion—Reaching now the answer 
to the question, “What steps can a Sil- 
ver Export Association take to enhance 
the price of silver?” we may say: 

Such an association’s function will be 
te act to some extent (much less than 
is often supposed) as a reservoir to 
equalize variation between intake and 
outgo; to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
conditions in India and China; to stop 
such unnecessary reduction in the price 
as often happens when, in a dull market, 
many sellers compete for few buyers; 
and, generally, by its preponderant posi- 
tion, to help in stabilizing and enhancing 
the price of silver. This result will be 
especially likely to happen if coopera- 
tion can be arranged between the Silver 
Export Association and the principal 
financial interests of London, New York 
and the Far East who are particularly 
interested in silver, especially such insti- 
tutions as The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China; The Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Ltd.; and Hong Kong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, and the 
silver brokerage firms of Samuel 
Montagu & Co., Sharps & Wilkins, Mo- 
catta & Goldsmid and Pixley & Abell. 

Certainly it will be difficult to per- 
suade some of the larger producers of 
silver to join an Export Association un- 
less they are assured in advance of cor- 
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dial support from their own government, 
from a majority of the large financial 
institutions interested in silver and pos- 
sibly from the Governments of Great 
Britain an the Far East. 


III. 
WHAT FINANCING WILL BE NECESSARY? 


The trade could not easily be induced 
to go into any Silver Export Association 
which had in view any program of buy- 
ing up the world’s output and holding 
until it got its price. This for two rea- 
sons: 

(1) The principal use of silver is as 
money. One of the most important pur- 
poses of the association should be to 
help restore the former use of silver as 
money and to encourage its continuance 
by those still using it. Any revival of 
political feuds, any “strong-armed” 
method arousing animosity, any effort 
to compel governments against their 
wills, would invite inevitable disaster. 
The friendly cooperation of the chief 
financial interests of England and of the 
United States and the friendly attitude 
of each of those governments must be 
obtained. English financiers for gen- 
erations have had what is practically a 
commission on the sale of the world’s 
silver. This would probably have to be 
continued to some extent, to be arranged 
by negotiations. The large English 
banks engaged in the Oriental business 
should be interested also. The whole 
plan and purpose of the association 
should be to work along lines of co- 
operation and without arousing antago- 
nism, trade rivalries and political ani- 
mosity. 


(2) There is a large store of silver — 


hearded, especially in India and China. 
This might come upon the market at any 
time. It would be the height of un- 
wisdom to attempt to obtain or control 
a price based upon control of the supply 
without taking this hoarded stock into 
full consideration. 

Assuming the proper purpose and 
plan, a Silver Export Association should 
be organized with a capital of at least 
$5,000,000—more desirably $10,000,000. 
The money should be provided by the 
mines. The smelting companies would 
not subscribe that amount of capital 
corresponding to the silver which they 
buy in the orde. It is believed, however, 
that practically all the larger mines 
could be induced—the organization be- 
ing formed along the above lines—to 
take their pro rata share. 

The association might very well charge 
a commission of 1 cent to 2 cents per 
ounce, which, with an average produc- 
tion of silver of, say, 175,000,000 ounces, 
would yield a revenue of from $1,750,000 
to $3,500,000 per annum, a sum sufficient 
to take care of the various sales com- 


missions, cover actual expense and build 
up additional working capital. 

In addition to its capital, the associa- 
tion should be in a position to borrow 
large sums of money, say, up to $50,000,- 
000, from time to time, as might be re- 
quired. This borrowing should be in the 
form of short-time loans, which would be 
retired as the silver is sold. It is not 
believed that the association would want 
to accumulate at any one time more 
than, say, two to four months’ output, or, 
say, 30,000,000 to 60,000,000 ounces. 

The association should obviously have 
the ablest financial advice and manage- 
ment. While it should be free from 
political control and activities, none the 
less it might be highly desirable to have 
upon its board, if possible, representa- 
tives of the United States Government 
and of the British Government to give 
moral, as well as political support, and 
to assure the world of the stability and 
ability of the association. 

Assuming the requisite support of the 
Silver Senate Committee in favor of such 
an organization and such change in the 
law as presumed in this paper, it seems 
quite possible that a Silver Export Asso- 


REHEARING ON SILVER 


the Treasury Department has de- 

cided that no rehearing on silver 
allocations is necessary. The Hon. S. P. 
Gilbert, Jr., Acting Secretary, believes 
that the matter has been fully consid- 
ered; has been properly disopsed of, and 
that no good would come from reopen- 
ing the case. His letter is: 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“WASHINGTON 
“July 18, 1923. 


iE a letter to the Hon. Key Pittman, 


“My Dear Senator: 


“I received on July 11 your letter of 
July 9, 1923, requesting the Treasury to 
petition the Comptroller-General of the 
United States for a re-hearing upon the 
question of authority to revoke alloca- 
tions of silver for subsidiary coinage 
under the terms of the act approved 
April 23, 1918, sometimes known as the 
Pittman Act. I have read your letter 
and its enclosures, and find therein no 
new facts that would justify the Treas- 
ury in asking the Comptroller-General 
for a re-hearing. I am, however, send- 
ing a copy of your letter and of this 
reply to the Comptroller-General for his 
information. 

“The statement of facts contained in 
my letter of November 2, 1922, first sub- 
mitting the case to the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, was prepared by the Bureau of the 
Mint on the basis of its records and ac- 
counts, and is correct. The Comptroller- 
General, furthermore, as the chief ac- 
counting officer of the Government, had 
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ciation can be worked out, having the 
friendly cooperation and moral support 
of the Governments of the United States 
and of Great Britain and of the im- 
portant financial interests of each of 
those countries, particularly those asso- 
ciated in any way with the handling of 
silver. All this would necessitate the 
arranging of many serious difficulties 
and involve an enormous task, but is not 
beyond the range of feasibility. 

I venture to present these views in the 
hope that the statistics given and the 
opinions expressed (many of which are 
obviously personal only) may be of some 
slight value in the general discussion of 
the subject. Doubtless many valuable 
suggestions and much needed informa- 
tion will be brought forth by the Senate 
Silver Committee and the subject greatly 
clarified by its investigations and hear- 
ings. I, for one, believe that some great, 
concrete good can come from the activ- 
ities of that committee. 


F. H. BROWNELL, 
First Vice-President, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company. 
June 25, 1923. 


ALLOCATIONS DENIED 


full access at all times to the records 
and accounts of the Bureau of the Mint, 
and of the several coinage mints, and 
at the Treasury’s request made inde- 
pendent investigation into the facts be- 
fore rendering his decision on Novem- 
ber .29, 1922. There is no question but 
that the standard silver dollars involved 
in the allocations were actually broker 
up and melted, and this is expressly 
stated as one of the facts in the Comp- 
troller-General’s decision. It was also 
expressly stated in my letter of Novem- 
ber 2, 1922, to the Comptroller-General 
that the ‘allocations of silver for sub- 
sidiary coinage under the act were made 
in part to make up shortages at the in- 
dividua! coinage mints, rather than for 
the Mint Service as a whole and in part 
to supply refined silver immediately 
evailable for coinage, where the silver 
already on hand was unrefined.’ As to 
the coinage into subsidiary silver, it must 
be clear that, once melted into bullion, 
the silver could not be earmarked and 
treated separately from other silver in 
the mints. The silver bullion carried by 
the mints is held for practical purposes 
in one mass, separate accounts being 
kept on the books of the Bureau of the 
Mint showing the bullion carried in the 
subsidiary silver bullion account and the 
standard silver dollar bullion account. 
Adjustments between these accounts are 
made from time to time, without phys- 
ically affecting the silver bullion, in order 
to reflect the operations of the mints, but 
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HE railroads are making a su- 
preme effort to expand their fa- 
cilities; add to their equipment; 
and, improve operating conditions to an 
extent which will enable them to meet 
the needs of the nation’s business. This 
requires investment and long time com- 
mitments on capital issues. 

The carriers have a right to assume 
that the transportation act was enacted 
in good faith. They are attempting, in 
good faith, to function under it in a man- 
ner that will keep pace with the growth 
of the country’s transportation needs. 
These two facts should have a deterrent 
effect upon those who are disposed to 
agitate for the repeal or the radical 
amendment of the transportation act be- 
fore it has been given a fair trial under 
normal conditions. 

The Transportation Division of the 
American Mining Congress recently has 
keen devoting special attention to the 
trend of the whole transportation situa- 
tion. It is striving to lay before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, legis- 
lative committees and agencies of the 
railroads a full statement of the trans- 
portation needs of the mining industry. 
The.Division is convinced that the min- 
ing industry has naturally a far greater 
interest in matters that affect the rail- 
roads than it has in those of any other 
industry. This is so because mining 
furnishes 65 percent of the aggregate 
freight tonnage hauled by rail, more 
than 53 percent of which is raw mine 
products. 

THE Big HANDICAP 

If the amendment or repeal of any 
of the important provisions of the trans- 
portation act would handicap the car- 
riers in any manner in respect to car 
supply, motive power, rolling stock, ex- 
pansion of facilities, improvement of 
lines, or otherwise, the results certainly 
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By McK. W. KriecH 
American Mining Congress Staff 


would be detrimental to the mining in- 
dustry. 

It is recognized that attempts will be 
made during the next session of Con- 
gress to amend the law. If amendments 
are passed, the carriers will have to ad- 
just their affairs to meet new statutory 
requirements. And the readjustments 
which will undoubtedly become necessary 
will come squarely on top of a series of 
readjustments required by the 1920 law 
and previous measures. The situation 
will continue, as it has for several years 
past, in a state of uncertainty, and con- 
structive policies which are being put 
into effect at the present time will be 
suspended in their operations until it is 
determined that they will be suited to 
the new conditions imposed. Thus, the 
railroads will be compelled to again pro- 
ceed by a series of experiments through 
another period of uncertain groping 
around, to find solution for their prob- 
lems. 


Fair TRIAL DEMANDED 


A number of correspondents of the 
American Mining Congress Transporta- 
tion Division have expressed the view 
that the transportation act should be left 
alone for the present in order that it 
may have a fair chance to demonstrate 
its strength or its weakness. Continual 
tampering with its provisions serves 
only the interests of those who are con- 
stantly agitating for nationalization of 
railroads. The mining industry is not 
alone in holding to the view that any 
attempt on the part of the government 
to interfere with private control and 
operation, except in so far as may be 
necessary to protect the public interest, 
should be defeated. 

The improvement of transportation 
conditions recently 
throughout the coun- 
try is pronounced. 


The railroads 
had on July 1 
the largest num- 
ber of serviceable locomotives 
available since August, 1920, 
and the smallest number in 
need of repair. The roads had 
stored on this date 2,181 serv- 


RADICAL TRANSPORTATION SCHEMES INVITE TROUBLE 


Transportation Act Should Have Fair Trial Before Further Change—Min- 
ing Congress Will Oppose Detrimental Experiments—Efforts of Carriers 
Accomplishing Favorable Results—Consolidations Not Popular 


iceable locomotives in good repaid which 
vere being held in readiness for in- 
creased traffic demands. 


NEw TRAFFIC RECORDS 


The loading of revenue freight for the 
month of June averaged more than one 
million cars a week, and despite this 
fact there was an actual increase dur- 
ing the month of 31,193 in the number of 
surplus freight cars. On June 30 the 
roads had a total of 638,636 surplus 
freight cars in good repair, and notwith- 
standing the heavy traffic, said to be the 
greatest in history for this period of the 
year, no car shortage existed. These re- 
sults are encouraging to shippers, and 
they are evidence of efficient railroad 
management. They stand out especially 
strong when it is considered that their 
accomplishment has been possible despite 
strikes and other handicaps at a time 
when business conditions all over the 
country are showing prosperous tenden- 
cies and business enterprises generally 
are showing increased activities. 

Another effort on the part of the car- 
riers which is deemed particularly im- 


portant, is the attempt of 
the American Railway As- 
sociation, through its car 
service division, to organ- 
ize regional advisory 
boards composed entirely of shippers. 
It is the avowed purposes of the associa- 
tion to bring about the fullest measure 
of cooperation between the shippers and 
the railroads of the country, by giving 
to the shipping public a direct voice in 
the activities of the car service division 
on all matters of common interest. 
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voice in the activities of the car service 
division on all matters of common inter- 
est. 

These boards will function along sev- 
eral different lines, according to the 
plan. They will provide a common meet- 
ing ground between shippers, local rail- 
roads, and the carriers as a whole; pro- 
mote a better understanding of local and 
general transportation requirements; 
and, assist in anticipating car supply 
needs. Another important feature is the 
plan to study production, markets, dis- 
tribution and trade channels of the com- 
modities local to each district, with a 
view of effecting improvements in trade 
practices when related to transporta- 
tion, and promoting a more even flow and 
distribution of commodities where prac- 
ticable. This plan should have the earn- 
est support of every shipper, and its 
execution, with railroad cooperation, 
will be productive of excellent results. 


New Puans To BE TRIED 


Other objectives which these boards 
will seek to reach will be: To promote 
car and operating efficiency in connec- 
tion with maximum loading and in the 


proper handling of cars; to secure rules. 


and regulations which will be better 
suited to shippers’ requirements and to 
secure the cooperation of shippers in 
carrying out necessary rules governing 
car-handling and car-distribution; to ac- 
quaint shippers and railroads in each 
section of the country with the seasonal 
requirements of their locality in order 
to promote intelligent cooperation in the 
handling of equipment between the dif- 
ferent districts of the country; and, to 
adjust informally car difficulties which 
may arise in each local territory be- 
tween the carrier and shipper. 

When it is understood by shippers 
that their best interests will be served 
by working in harmony with the car- 
riers, and that the carriers are ready 
and willing to cooperate, not merely pas- 
sively but aggressively, as indicated by 
the constructive plan now proposed, 
there will be less clamor for government 
interference, and radical propaganda 
against private ownership and manage- 
ment will find no sympathetic ear among 
shippers. 

Shippers of mine products believe that 
a general reduction in freight rates on 
cre and coal would result in a consider- 
able increase in the volume of this traf- 
fic. Rates on coal to the mines and 
smelters that are too high cut into min- 
ing profits as much as excessive out- 
bound rates on ore. The western car- 
riers already have made some material 
concessions in rates on low grade ores, 
but ore producers do not look for any 
further downward revision in rates in 
the near future, especially while railroad 
Policies are influenced by the uncertain- 


ties of legislation. The mining indus- 
try will insist, however, that if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under- 
takes another investigation of the rate 
situation and finds that revisions down- 
ward are advisable, commodities in which 
the mining and smelting industries are 
interested should receive no less fair 
treatment than the products of other in- 
dustries. 


Rates ON BAsic COMMODITIES 

Should the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission again investigate rates, the 
American Mining Congress proposes to 
again demand recognition of the prin- 
ciple that rates on basic commodities 
shall receive first consideration because 
such commodities constitute the begin- 
nings of all other traffic. Until iron ore 
moves, there can be no movement of pig 
iron, steel products or machinery. Until 
zinc ore moves, there can be no ship- 
ments of galvanized iron, zine roofing 
or other zine products. Until copper ore 
is shipped, products manufactured from 
copper can not enter into freight traf- 
fic. The stimulation of ore traffic by 
rate reductions, either upon the ore itself 
or upon commodities used in the pro- 
duction of ore, will stimulate traffic 
from manufactured and finished products 
which rightfully take higher rates. This 
furnishes abundant reason why raw 
mine products should be given the lowest 
possible rates—“coaxing rates,” which 
will cause the greatest volume of this 
class of traffic to move. 


CONSOLIDATION Not PoPULAR 


Consolidations of railroads, as tenta- 
tively proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, are not meeting with 
enthusiastic approval. There prevails a 
general feeling that railroad consolida- 
tions will tend to eliminate competition, 
not only as an element to be considered 
in rate making but as a controlling fac- 
tor in the rendition of service. If com- 
petition is further reduced, or if it 
should be eliminated, it is probable that 
rate-making would be accomplished by 
arbitrary and analytical methods gov- 
erned by a rule of thumb. 

The effect of the proposed consolida- 
tions upon the markets, trade centers 
and traffic gateways of the country is 
another feature that can not be con- 
templated by shippers without serious 
qualms. If present important markets, 
trade centers and points of interchange 
should be crippled or become stagnant 
because of the centralization of connect- 
ing lines and distributing agencies at 
the great terminals, if rates, following 
the consolidations, should favor long- 
haul traffic to and from these terminals, 
and if industry and traffic should be- 
come congested at these centers, the ex- 
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periment would be enormously costly to 
the rest of the country. 

There is also to be considered the pos- 
sibility that the allocation of certain 
territory to particular groups of lines 
would tend to prevent the construction 
of new lines in virgin territory, since 
the group controlling a particular terri- 
tory might not have to fear competition 
from lines outside of its territory. Just 
what results may be anticipated in this 
direction can not be foreseen. Many 
objections, which merit serious consider- 
ation of shippers, are being raised 
against the Commission’s plan, and, 
doubtless, any direct step toward execu- 
tion of the plan will meet with concerted 
opposition from the shipping public. 

Since it has not been shown that any 
economies in operation would result from 
consolidation of railroads, or that the 
cost of transportation would be any less 
to shippers, or that the scheme would 
be successful from the standpoint of 
public interest, or that further legisla- 
tion is going to help matters in the 
slightest degree, it is entirely consistent 
for shippers generally to say, with C. E. 
Childe, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce: 

“Let the railroads alone and they will 
work out their own destinies as indi- 
vidual competitive systems to the far 
greater advantage of the public than 
would result from any general scheme 
of consolidation.” 

With the railroads sincerely seeking 
the cooperation of shippers, and at the 
same time honestly endeavoring to im- 
prove their service and enlarge their fa- 
cilities, and with railroad operations 
earning increasingly profitable returns, 
it is entirely proper for shippers to an- 
ticipate voluntary action on the part of 
the carriers, provided they are not fur- 
ther hampered and circumscribed in 
their activities by legislation, in the mat- 
ter of readjusting freight rates on 2 
basis that will stimulate mining and 
other basic industries. 


FOREIGN COAL AND OIL DATA IN 
COMMERCE REPORTS 

The Commerce Department through its 
trade counsels and other foreign repre- 
sentatives of the government secures a 
vast volume of data valuable to domes- 
tic industry. During the past month 
numerous reports on coal, and petroleum 
situations in foreign countries as they 
affect American export trade have ap- 
peared in Commerce Reports, the official 
publication of the Bureau. 

The texts of these reports are available 
to those interested and may be secured 
upon application to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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HE conference on mine taxation 
to be held at Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin, September 24-29, 1923, in 
conjunction with the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress, will be featured by discussions of 
a number of important federal tax ques- 
tions concerning which much _ uncer- 
tainty prevails both in the Treasury De- 
partment and among taxpayers. 
With respect to many provisions of 
the revenue law, no legal opinions or 
decisions exist by which taxpayers may 
be guided in the solution of questions 
which arise in connection with the ad- 
justment of their federal tax returns. 
The General Tax Committee of the 
American Mining Congress has approved 
the policy of making the conference on 
mine taxation a forum for the discus- 
sion of specific questions arising under 
existing law rather than for the pur- 
pose of dealing with taxation theories 
and general principles, believing that 
the proceedings of the conference will 
be of greatest benefit if solutions are 
found for current problems which are 
constantly arising in connection with 
the adjustment of returns of mining en- 
terprises. 
The speakers who have been engaged 
to deliver prepared addresses at the 
ecnference are active members and are 
prominent in many technical and pro- 
fessional societies including the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the National Tax 
Association, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Accountants and 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 
Paul Armitage, New York, chairman 
of the American Mining Congress Gen- 
eral Tax Committee, will deal with the 
question: “Is a Uniform Rate per Unit 
of Extraction a ‘Reasonable Allowance 
for Depletion’?” Mr. Armitage has had 
occasion to consider every phase of this 
question, both from technical and prac- 
tical standpoints, and his views unques- 
tionably will prove to be of great value 
to delegates who are interested in the 
matter of depletion. 
W. I. Kircaldie, Milwaukee, will dis- 
cuss the subject of “Retrospective Ap- 
praisals”—their use in determining in- 
vested capital, depreciation and deple- 
tion. Mr. Kircaldie, as manager of the 
engineering department of the American 
Appraisal Company, has_ supervised 
many appraisals which were made for 
the purpose of establishing the invested 
capital, March 1, 1918, value and dis- 
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Discussed. 


covery value in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the federal revenue laws. 
Every war-time mining enterprise has 
er.countered difficulty in the adjustment 
of values, and many valuations are still 
in the process of determination. Mr. 
Kircaldie’s address, therefore, will be 
timely. The American Appraisal Com- 
pany will have an interesting exhibit 
at the Exposition of Mines and Mine 
Equipment. 

Arnold R. Baar, Chicago, will discuss 
“Taxation of Dividends and Other Cor- 
porate Distributions” with particular 
reference to distributions from capital, 
reserves and unrealized appreciation. 
Mr. Baar, as a member of the firm of 
Kixmiller & Baar, has been associated 
in the authorship and editorship of nu- 
merous income tax publications issued in 
the name of that firm and in the publi- 
cation of the Commerce Clearing House 
Tax Services. He will represent the 
Commerce Clearing House at the confer- 
ence. 

Walter A. Staub, New York, will dis- 
cuss “Reorganizations.” His address 
ddubtless will cover the scope of the 
provisions of the 1921 revenue law re- 
lating to reorganization, merger, con- 
solidation or change in capital stock of 
corporations, the effect of stock and 
liquidating dividends, and status of 
stockholders with respect to their per- 
sonal taxes, and the effect of a reorgani- 
zation upon values, depreciation and de- 
pletion. 

H. B. Fernald, New York, will take 
up the subject of “Inventories.” He 
will discuss the relations of inventories 
to federal taxation of mining companies, 
their effect on taxable income, the valu- 
ation bases for (1) materials and sup- 
plies to be consumed in operations, and 
(2) products unfinished or finished and 
sold or unsold, and their aspects in con- 
nection with determination of tax liabil- 
ity. Mr. Fernald is a member of the 
American Mining Congress General Tax 
Committee and a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 
He will represent the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants at the con- 
ference. 

Wade Kurtz, Joplin, Missouri, will ad- 
dress the conference on what constitute 
“Profits in a Mining Venture.” Mr. 
Kurtz has devoted many years to the 
study and improvement of accounting 
methods of mining enterprises in the 
zine and lead districts of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. The promoters of 
many mining enterprises have never en- 


MINE TAXATION CONFERENCE PROGRAM OUTLINED 


Reorganizations, Corporate Distributions, Inventories, Retrospective Appraisals, 
Depletion Rates, Discovery Values, Mining Profits, Among Subjects To Be 


joyed profits from their ventures due to 
the fact that the profits earned have 
been expended in further exploration 
and development and the enlargement 
of plant facilities. This was especially 
true during the war, when the United 
States Government was constantly urg- 
ing the enlargement of operations for 
the purpose of increasing production to 
the greatest degree possible. The termi- 
nation of the war left many of the 
operators helpless, with no hope of ever 
getting back even the capital originally 
invested, yet these operators have been 
forced to draw upon their capital to pay 
taxes on earnings which never were and 
never can be enjoyed because they were 
turned back into the property. The ad- 
dress of Mr. Kurtz, therefore, should be 
especially interesting to all delegates. 

George E. H. Goodner, Washington, 
D. C., will address the conference on 
“Discovery Value.” He will outline the 
reasons for recognition of the principle 
in federal income taxation and will dis- 
cuss the practical application of the pro- 
vision to mining undertakings. As no 
fixed rule can be devised for determining 
what constitutes a discovery, the pro- 
vision is one which may be construed 
either strictly or liberally in each case, 
according to the policy of the govern- 
mental agency charged with its adminis- 
tration. Mr. Goodner is author of the 
depletion chapters of Prentice-Hall tax 
service for 1923, and will represent 
Prentice-Hall at the conference. 

Besides these features, a question box, 
containing questions on subjects dis- 
cussed last year at Cleveland, Ohio, will 
be opened, and it is expected that last 
year’s speakers will be present to 
answer questions pertaining to their 
papers. Ample time will be allowed for 
questions and remarks by delegates at 
each session following the prepared ad- 
dresses. 

Every one interested in mine taxation, 
whether from the viewpoint of the oper- 
ator, the engineer, the lawyer or the ac- 
countant, will profit by attendance at 
this meeting. The matters scheduled 
for discussion are exceedingly important, 
not merely to particular individuals or 
companies, but to the mining industry 
as a whole. 

The conference in the past has been 
regarded as a medium through which 
the mining industry could express its 
views as a unit on taxation questions. 
The presence of a large number of dele- 
gates will greatly assist in the formula- 
-tion of policies to be announced through 
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resolutions and in giving forceful effect 
to any solutions or problems which may 
be proposed. 

The conference has grown from year 
to year until it is now the most impor- 


tant annual national tax conference in 
the United States, except that held each 
year by the National Tax Association. 
The National Tax Association, however, 
deals with general questions relating to 
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both federal and state taxation, whereas 
the American Mining Congress confer- 
ence on mine taxation deals primarily 
with specific federal tax questions. 


NEW POLICIES IN INTERNAL REVENUE ORGANIZATION 


Methods and Practices Are Being Changed to Meet Special Conditions—E ficient 
and Expeditious Handling of Cases Spring From Field Reviews—Results Are 


ONGESTION and delay in the 

handling of income tax cases, 

some of which have been pend- 
ing since the income tax unit was in its 
infancy, will be a thing of the past if 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Blair 
and Deputy Commissioner Bright suc- 
ceed in carrying out new policies they 
have adopted. 

The great expense to which taxpayers 
have been subjected in connection with 
adjustment of their returns and claims 
by reason of repeated journeys, with 
counsel, to Washington for conferences, 
has given both the Commissioner and 
the Deputy Commissioner a great deal 
of concern. How to reduce the expenses 
of taxpayers and eliminate unnecessary 
annoyances in connection with tax cases, 
has been a burning question. 

The problem has not been an easy one 
to solve. It is not yet certain that a so- 
lution has been found which will meet 
all of the needs of both the service and 
the taxpayers. But a start had to be 
made somewhere. So the commissioner 
created an appeals committee to sit at 
St. Paul for the purpose of hearing cases 
of taxpayers located in that district. It 
seemed desirable to bring justice to tax- 
payers instead of compelling them to 
seek justice from distant points at 
great inconvenience and expense. There- 
fore the plan of holding hearings on ap- 
peals in the field was given a trial. 


RESULTS ARE ENCOURAGING 


The results of the work of the field 
sub-committee of the Committee on Ap- 
peals and Review at St. Paul, which was 
begun April 20, 1923, have caused the 
commissioner to continue the plan to 
hear cases outside of Washington. In 
addition, he decided to hold hearings at 
points even more remote than the mid- 
dle west. After the completion of its 
docket at St. Paul, the sub-committee 
was ordered to proceed to Los Angeles 
to begin a series of hearings on August 
1. Later hearings will be conducted at 
Portland, of cases appealed by residents 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Wyoming. According to an announce- 
ment by the commissioner, all evidence 
considered in cases heard on appeal must 


Favorable. 


have been perviously submitted to the 
income tax unit in accordance with the 
established practice of the Bureau. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE METHODS 

The recent change in conference 
methods whereby unnecessary conference 
are practically eliminated through care- 
ful study—by bureau men and tax- 
payers—and preparation of cases in ad- 
vance of conferences is already operat- 
ing to the advantage of both parties. 
Except in a few cases which are sur- 
rounded by peculiar circumstances, the 
work of the income tax unit appears to 
be proceeding expeditiously under the 
new rules of practice. The exceptional 
cases will, of course, have special atten- 
tion in order that no hardship may re- 
sult to any taxpayer. 

Other features of the work of the in- 
come tax unit, both at Washington and 
in the field, are receiving special con- 
sideration. Every possible avenue of re- 
lief in the form of changes in methods 
and practices which will tend to expedite 
the work, reduce the number of cases in 


“Present procedure in the assess- 
ment and collection of income and 
profits taxes and in the prosecu- 
tion of claims could be clarified © 
and made less onerous to tax- 
payers if the necessity for employ- 
ing expert counsel and for travel- 
ing long distances in order to se- 
cure a proper adjustment of these 
matters could be removed by the 
further decentralization of audits 
and the establishment of district 
or state boards of review and ap- 
peals.”—MINING CONGRESS JOUR- 
NAL, October, 1921. 


dispute, eliminate some of the taxpayers’ 
expense incident to compliance with the 
revenue laws, and simplify the work of 
the unit, is being carefully examined. 
Undoubtedly further new policies will 
be announced from time to time as the 
result of the efforts of the commissioner 


and other officials of the bureau. 


The steps that are being taken, or 
which are in contemplation, to improve, 
simplify and expedite the work of the 
income tax unit are intended to oper- 
ate for the benefit primarily of tax- 
payers. The success of these measures 
for cleaning up back work and to pre- 
vent a recurrence of conditions which 
have prevailed in the past, will depend, 
in large part, upon the spirit of coopera- 
tion which should be at work in making 
them effective. It has never been the 
policy of the commissioner to treat tax- 
payers as adversaries or to sanction 
careless or unfair practices in the de- 
partment which will be detrimental to 
taxpayers’ interests. 

The gigantic task of checking 350,000 
corporation returns and more than 
7,000,000 personal returns annually, in- 
volving a diversity of pursuits that are 
unparalleled in any other country, could 
not be expeditiously accomplished by 
the income tax unit, with a new and un- 
tried organization, until various plans 
were put to practical tests, and proper 
policies, based on such tests, could be 
formulated and put into effect. No other 
such task was ever undertaken by any 
government. No other such organiza- 
tion, requiring the selection of specially 
trained personnel, with its branches 
reaching out over 3,617,673 square miles 
of territory, has been built up so quickly. 
Therefore, much credit is due to the 
work of each commissioner who has con- 
tributed to the unit’s progress. 


It has been the policy of all commis- 
sioners to have the income tax unit func- 
tion in the same efficient manner as if 
the organization were a private enter- 
prise. The same courtesy, accuracy, ef- 
ficiency and honest production in the 
work of employes that is required in 
successful private undertakings, is ex- 
pected of the personnel of the unit. It 
is believed that the efforts which are be- 
ing made to further systematize the 
work of the unit will reduce the number 
of delays in settlement to a minimum 
and will eliminate congestion as soon as 
old cases have been finally determined. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF MINING AND LOADING EQUIPMENT 


A Manufacturer's Statement—Standardization of Sizes, Styles, and Weights 
Makes For Quantity Production and For Lower Cost and Price 


HE Standardization Movement of 

the American Mining Congress is 

a co-ordinated effort to bring forth 

through discussion the best and most ef- 

ficient methods and means by which min- 

ing is or can be accomplished; and to as- 

similate and present its findings to the 

mining fraternity as the proposed 

“standards” by which to accomplish its 
work. 

In such standardization it is not in- 
tended to make hard and fast inflexible 
rules, but, if possible, to lay down basic 
principles, and, where the art has ad- 
vanced sufficiently, to recommend the 
adoption of certain sizes, weights, etc., 
of equipment for certain conditions. 
Thus, for instance, to recommend that a 
certain gauge of track shall be adopted 
for certain classes of metal mining, or a 
certain gauge for coal mines; a certain 
weight of rail to be used with transpor- 
tation units of a certain capacity, etc., 
etc. 

The most effective use of mining and 
loading equipment is dependent upon the 
standardization of track layout, method 
of mining, drilling, shooting and prepa- 
ration of the material to be loaded, and 
system of transportation or handling of 
the loaded material. 

The manufacturer of loading equip- 
ment is vitally concerned in the proper 
co-ordination and systemization of these 
allied functions, for loading, cutting, 
drilling, shooting, track laying, trans- 
portation, power, form a chain of opera- 
tion, and the strength (or efficiency) of 
each link becomes the efficiency of the 
chain. 

THE Factory PROGRAM 

The subject assigned me is “The 
Standardization of Mining and Loading 
Equipment from the Standpoint of the 
Manufacturer,” and I will interpret this 
as a query—“What is the manufacturer 
doing, or should he do to standardize?” 

“To manufacture” once meant “to 
make by hand.” It now means to make 
in quantity and by machinery adapted 
to produce economically, accurately and 
efficiently. To effect this, the manufac- 
turer must “standardize” his product 
and methods of production. I will en- 
deavor to explain as briefly as possible 
how this is done: 

1st. When a machine is designed the 
designer should specify standard ma- 
terials, commercially obtainable, for in- 
stance—if drive chains are used he 
should specify sizes in regular produc- 
tion by manufacturers specialized in 
chain manufacture, should designate 
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standard bolts, nuts, cap screws, studs, 
etc., and, if possible, standard electrical 
equipment in regular production by elec- 
trical manufacturing concerns. The va- 
rious parts of the machine should be de- 
signed in such a way as to insure 
strength, durability, ease of renewal and 
economy in production. The machine, 
when built, is put in use and notes made 
on its performance and of changes found 
desirable. This is the experimental or 
development stage, and may take years. 

2nd. After the machine has passed 
the experimental stage and is ready for 
regular production (or manufacture), 
the drawings are made to incorporate 
all changes and show tolerance and fits, 
and jigs and fixtures for making up 
parts so that they will be interchange- 
able are provided. The parts are now 
“standardized” and the machines come 
through in regular sequence and at a 
much lower cost than would be possible 
without such standardization of design 
and manufacture. 

DESIGNING THE MACHINE 

% In designing the standard machine 
there must be a certain flexibility in the 
design so that the machine can readily 
be adapted to many different condi- 
tions—for instance, the standard ma- 
chine should be capable of adjustment to 
suit track gauge, car dimensions and 
power available, with as few changes as 
possible. There must also be a certain 
flexibility in design of parts of the ma- 
chine so that when experience indicates 


desirability of change or improvement, 
such changes can be made without de- 
stroying interchangeability of parts. 

It will be seen from the above that 
standardization is essential to the manu- 
facturer, enabling him to furnish a bet- 
ter machine, more satisfactory to the 
purchaser, and at a lower price than 
would otherwise be possible. 

It is the duty of the manufacturer to 
standardize his machine—First: Because 
he is thereby enabled to build a better 
machine at a lower price. Second: Be- 
cause thereby mines using a number of 
his machines need carry only a small 
stock of spares, for such spares will fit 
any of the machines. Third: The manu- 
facturer is enabled through standardiza- 
tion to supply from stock repair parts 
as needed. 

Is it not also the duty of the mine 
operator to “standardize” his operation 
in such a way as to secure best results 
from his mining and loading equipment, 
and thus to reduce his mining cost? 

Standardization of methods of opera- 
tion will enable the mine operator to 
secure better, more uniform and con- 
sistent results with lower mining costs. 
We see, therefore, that standardization 
in this instance really means the selec- 
tion of methods and equipment found 
best adapted, and the adoption of same 
as standard practice, bearing in mind 
that such standardization should be flex- 
ible enough to accommodate improve- 
ments as they develop. 


DRILLING MACHINES AND DRILL STEEL 


By RALPH A. ScoTT 


FTER the experience of the war 
Aw shown the urgent need of 

standardization in many indus- 
tries, a general movement was developed 
to that end, and in a comparatively 
short time an astonishing amount of 
good was accomplished. The Federal 
Government established a Specificatie-s 
Board, whose purpose it was to bring 
the Government specifications into line 
with the best commercial practice. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the plan was to bring the specifica- 
tions into conformance with the best 
commercial practice—this is worth re- 
peating, as it will be shown later that 
the reverse of this plan was at first put 
up to the manufacturers of rock drills 
when they were asked to shape their 
products to conform with varied specifi- 


cations coming from all points of the 
compass. 

The request of standardization in the 
mining industry came somewhat later 
than in many others, and perhaps for 
the reason that the increased demand 
for coal and metals immediately follow- 
ing the war made it inadvisable to 
undertake any changes that would in 
any way interfere with production at 
that time. When attention was finally 
turned to drilling machines and drill 
steel, the general assumption was that 
rock drills were badly in need of being 
standardized, but a thorough analysis 
of the situation soon developed the fact 
that this would be practicable only to 
a very limited extent. 

Two years ago a questionnaire was 
sent out by the chairman of our com- 
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mittee, and it required only a glance at 
the summary of replies to indicace the 
very wide divergence of practice in the 
mines of representative companies. 
Since that time some progress toward 
standardization of practice has followed 
the good efforts of the American Min- 
ing Congress. It has been shown that 
if users of drilling machines could get 
together and agree on the section of 
steel, size of drill hole, length of guide 
shell, and various other factors, it would 
be possible for the manufacturers to 
greatly reduce the amount of special ma- 
chining equipment required, to say noth- 
ing of the reduction in stocks of parts. 
Conditions in various lodes are so dif- 
ferent, however, that it is quite out of 
the question to adopt any hard and fast 
set of specifications, and until such time 
as those who are using rock drills can 
take some definite steps to standardize 
practice on their own properties, there 
is not much hope that further progress 
will be possible. It has been stated in 
this connection by a prominent mine 
operator, who is a member of our com- 
mittee, that “standardization, like char- 
ity, begins at home, and, like charity, it 
is generally harder to find there thar 
anywhere else.” 


DESIGNING HAMPERED 


From the drill manufacturer’s point 
of view, a limited amount of standard- 
ization is quite desirable, but if it is 
carried beyond this point, new design 
may be seriously hampered. In many 
cases, it is only the refinement of detail 
within a drill which determines superior- 
ity, and, when the dimensions of such 
parts as piston hammers, valves, cylin- 
ders, etc., must needs be controlled with- 
in limits of one one-thousandth of an 
inch, it is out of the question to apply 
any definite specifications governing 
these dimensions. If standardization 
means to protect present standards from 
changes which are not in the direction 
of refinement, that is exactly what we 
are striving for. Many good suggestions 
have been submitted by those having-to 
do with the operation of rock drills, but 
advantage cannot always be taken of 
these, for the very reason that too many 
changes would defeat this fundamental 
purpose of standardization. 


EXISTING STANDARDS 


We have already agreed on the size 
and shape of cone for the guide shell, 
so that one make of drill can be used 
with another mounting. The same has 
been done regarding air hose couplings 
and drill steel shanks, but it has not 
been found that all the mine operators 
have adopted even the standard hose 
couplings, for the reason that a mine 
already equipped with one style is re- 
luctant to discard these and buy others 
simply to conform to what is standard 
Practice, even admitting the desirability 


of having one accepted form of coupling. 
Standardization in the sense in which 
we are discussing it, is predicated upon 
a compromise or give and take basis, as 
between the principal drill manufac- 
turers. They can get together at some 
sacrifice in their respective designs, and 
agree to standardization on certain 
specifications, but this is only half the 
battle. It then remains to get operators 
to adopt the new and discontinue calling 
for the old designs. 


DESIGNING RocK DRILLS 


In the design of rock drills, it is ob- 
vious that the manufacturer is vitally 
concerned in limiting the number of 
models, but here again the various con- 
ditions that drills are called upon to 
meet have made it difficult for the oper- 
ators to agree upon their requirements. 
The demand for new types of drills 
comes to us from the field—more drill- 
ing speed with less weight is empha- 
sized, and the endeavor to meet cus- 
tomers’ views is what makes the manu- 
facturer’s position difficult if he is cir- 
cumscribed by predetermined specifica- 
tions in bringing out a new drill. 
Through the elimination of the unfit in 
experimental machines, as well as in cur- 
rent models, there is constantly going on 
what may be said to be an automatic 
standardization in general drill design, 
and objectionable features are, to a large 
extent, excluded. This might be termed 
self-standardization. The later types of 
drilling machines designed for higher 
drilling capacity necessarily impose 
more severe duty on the drill steel, and 
it seems likely that their introduction 
may preclude the use of the lighter sec- 
tions of drill steel, particularly where 
scant attention is given to too long run- 
ning of drill bits after they have become 
culled. 


STANDARDS FOR DrILL STEEL 


As. regards the standardization of 
drill steel, the drill manufacturer is 
keenly interested in seeing the number 
of sizes and sections now in more or 
less common use materially reduced. At 
the present time, there are in excess of 
fifteen different shapes and sizes of 
chucks required to be carried to take 
care of the three more common types of 
drills, viz., drifters, stopers and jack- 
hammer type machines. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that we have an enormous 
investment in equipment and_ stocks, 
which could be at least cut in half if 
usage were limited through standardiza- 
tion to two sizes of steel, and it is felt 
that this ought to be possible of accom- 
plishment by agreement between the 
users of steel. The Copper Queen Com- 
pany has standardized on 1-inch round 
steel with lugs, for all types of drills, 
and the success of their experience is 
set forth in an article written by Ar- 
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thur Notman in the June 2 issue of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal Press. 
It was found that they had to im- 
prove their smith shop practice, and 
that the heat treatment, gauge change, 
size of bit, length of run per steel and 
other factors had to be first determined 
and then definitely controlled before de- 
pendable results could be _ reached. 
Proper supervision of practice, both in 
the steel sharpening shop and under- 
ground, is indispensable to good results, 
and here the fallacy of running dulled 
bits cannot be too forcibly stressed, not 
only from the standpoint of excessive 
drill steel breakage, but in its relation 
to high maintenance of drilling machines 
as well. It is quite useless to under- 
take standardization of drill steel and 
limitation to one or two sizes, par- 
ticularly the smaller sections, without 
making a determined effort and prepar- 
ing to carry out rigid instructions that 
dulled steel be discarded. 


SIZES NEEDED 

With drill steel, the fewer sizes in use 
the better. This is axiomatic. The 1-inch 
round lugged steel has been found to fill 
all requirements at the Copper Queen, 
and 1-inch quarter octagon plain- 
shanked steel is coming into more gen- 
eral use, displacing some of the heavier 
sections in other mines, notably the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company proper- 
ties in Butte and the Homestake Gold 
Mining Company in South Dakota. The 
use of plain-shanked steel, however, calls 
for tappet or anvil-block construction, 
and here again the drill manufacturer 
must be prepared to supply special parts. 
If it were possible for all drill users to 
limit themselves to 1-inch round lugged 
steel, the manufacturer of drills would 
be able to eliminate much waste, but, 
up to this time, the fact that very few 
companies have been able to adopt this 
steel makes it necessary that chucks to 
fit it must still be regarded as special 
equipment, the net result so far being 
that there is just one more chuck size 
to be considered in making all the types 
of drilling machines. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a wider application of 1-inch 
round lugged steel can soon be under 
way, so as to determine its general 
adaptability. 


KEEP INCENTIVE ALIVE 


In conclusion, there is an evident de- 
sire on the part of the manufacturers 
to approximate standardization, if in so 
doing individual incentive to design a 
superior article is not destroyed. So far 
there has been nothing said on the sub- 
ject of equipment sold in foreign fields, 
from which source a considerable por- 
tion of the total business normally 
comes. It goes without saying that 
there must be a proper balancing of the 
requirements from so-called domestic 
fields (Canada, U. S. and Mexico), with 
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those coming from foreign mining dis- 
tricts, to insure overall economy, and an 
economic analysis of the situation as re- 
gards standardization from the drill 
manufacturer’s point of view, must of 
necessity be worldwide in its scope. It 
is manifest that we must first decide 
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what savings can be effected domestic- 
ally before any attempt is made to con- 
sider foreign requirements, but this 
phase of the problem is one of which the 
drill manufacturers must ever be mind- 
ful in considering the broad aspects of 
standardization. 


Underground Haulage 


DOUBT very much the practicabil- 
] ity of standardizing underground 
haulage equipment solely on the 
factors given by Mr. DeCamp. While it 
is true that in most cases the load itself 
should be increased proportionately with 


the tonnage handled and _ distance 
handled, other factors may enter to 
make a modification of this rule ad- 
visable. 

For instance, a large property mining 
a substantial tonnage from a number of 
veins might have to be equipped differ- 
ently than a deposit where the ore is 
concentrated in one area, even though 
the outputs were about the same. The 
system of mining used and the size of 
the ore broken also affect the size and 
type of cars used. 

To be more concrete, I will give our 
own conditions, which fall under case V 
in Mr. DeCamp’s letter. The mineral- 
ized area is a very large one, containing 
two large veins and a great number of 
small ones, which, in the aggregate, will 
constitute important producers. Long 
cross-cuts will be required to reach some 
of the outlying veins. The cost of de- 
velopment work will always be an im- 
portant part of the total mining cost. 
Preparations are being made to mine 
2,000 tons per day. The bulk of this 
tonnage will be mined by a caving sys- 
tem and the average haul for this ore 
will be about 1,000 feet. If considera- 
tion had been given to tramming costs 
only, a 24-inch gauge track and 344-ton 
gable bottom or flat bottom cars un- 
loaded in a rotary tipple would have 
been selected. As the drifts in the vein 
are timbered and will take weight as the 
ore is caved, it is desirable of course to 
keep them as small as possible to save 
timber and minimize subsequent costs of 
maintenance. Also short turnouts are 
advisable for the same reason. We first 
considered using a 20-inch gauge track 
and 33-cubic-foot rocker-dump cars on 
the mining levels and larger cars on the 
main haulage levels. The latter, being 
connected to the general hoisting shaft 


by fairly long cross-cuts, are more suit- 
able for developing the other veins on 
the property than the mining levels 
which are not connected to the main 
shaft. By using smaller cars and a 
narrow track, the cost of development 
work can be reduced. Taking into con- 
sideration all of the foregoing factors, it 
was decided, whether rightfully or not, 
to standardize entirely on a 20-inch 
gauge track, 25-pound rail and 33-cubic- 
foot rocker-bottom cars and storage bat- 
tery locomotives. In this connection it 
should be stated that the broken ore is 
soft and carries a large percentage of 
*fines. The wear on the small cars should 
not be heavy. If the ore bodies were 
hard and broken in large chunks, we 
would probably use larger and conse- 
quently more rugged cars. If the ore 
bodies were concentrated in small area, 
we certainly would do so. 


DISADVANTAGES OFFSET 


While we have made some sacrifice in 
future tramming costs by selecting 
fairly small equipment for such a rela- 
tively large tonnage, greater flexibility 
is gained, development and timbering 
costs will be lower and equipment 
charges for rails (no small item in a 
property covering a large, mineralized 
area) will be less. 

A 20-inch gauge is used throughout 
Mexico, and is, in my mind, preferable 
to the 18-inch gauge. In developing 
properties of this type, I have found it 
advisable not to give any grade to the 
tracks in opening up the first level. It 
often becomes advisable to sink a new 
hoisting shaft after the ore bodies have 
been thoroughly investigated at this hori- 
zon. Where stopes have to be filled with 
waste, a level track eliminates the pos- 
sibility of having to haul waste upgrade. 
The additional cost for increased power 
consumption in a level track is not im- 
portant unless power costs are very 
high. 

Mr. DeCamp has allowed a great deal 
of latitude in tonnages and tramming 
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distances under cases 5 and 6. The 
equipment best suited for tramming 400 
tons a day a distance of 2,000 feet would 
not be suitable for moving 2,000 tons a 
distance of 15,000 feet. 

As our glory-hole operations here fall 
under Case 6, I will describe the equip- 
ment selected, as it has given us entire 
satisfaction. About 4,000 tons of ore, 
maximum size 30-inch, is trammed in 
three shifts an average distance of 
2,000 feet through a 10x10-inch adit. 
The gauge of the track is 36-inch, 
rails 50-inch and grade 4 per cent in 
favor of the load. The cars have a 
capacity of 275 cubic feet, are of the box 
type and are unloaded in one car rotary 
dumper. Swivel couplings are used to 
avoid having to disengage cars when 
they are dumped. The cars are very 
rugged, have draw-bar springs acting in 
tension and compression and pedestal 
springs. Hyatt roller bearings are used. 
Ten cars are hauled by an 8-ton trolley- 
type locomotive. Repair costs are re- 
markably low and I doubt whether any 
reduction in tramming costs could be 
made by using standard-gauge equip- 
ment recommended by Mr. DeCamp, 
Broad gauge seems only advisable under- 
ground where large tonnages are being 
hauled from a central point a long dis- 
tance to a crushing plant. 


THE IMPORTANT FACTORS 


While standard sizes and types of cars 
may be set, based upon factors of ton- 
nage, tramming distance and character 
of ore to apply to maybe the majority 
of mines, others should take into con- 
sideration special load conditions affect- 
ing the choice of equipment to be used. 

We have received in the past six 
months proposals from car manufac- 
turers on a great number of cars of dif- 
ferent types and capacities; also blue- 
prints from different mining companies 
of cars used at their properties. Cars 
of the same type and about the same 
capacity differ in different mines as far 
as details of construction are concerned. 
This variation in design is particularly 
noticeable in the construction of the 
trucks, design of car wheels and appli- 
cation of the roller bearings. I have 
yet to see a perfectly satisfactory car 
wheel. The end thrust produced when 
the car goes around the curve is not 
taken care of properly in any design 
that has come to our attention. 

A standard design for different types 
of cars of various capacities would be 
of great assistance to mining companies 
in selecting a suitable mine car. If these 
designs were used instead of a great va- 
riety which have no particular merit, 
the car manufacturers would be able to 
build more cheaply than at present, 
where every order requires certain new 
patterns and templates. 


(Continued on page 285) 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A Crusader, Employe Under Feudalism, a Mine Manager With Ideals and An 
Operator During a War Comes to Believe in Cooperation Based on Education 


[General Manager of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va.] 


NTIL seventeen years ago, I had 

a purely academic interest in 

Industrial Cooperation. I had 
charge of a State Prep school in the 
heart of this coal region, and formed 
my ideas on the possibility of industrial 
cooperation from hearing the sons and 
daughters of miners and mine bosses 
arguing the questions then causing strife 
in the coal fields. After ten years of 
studying this subject from without, I 
went and joined myself to a coal com- 
pany as a billing clerk in a mine office 
and spent seven years under non-union 
conditions. I think my first recognition 
by the management was due to whipping 
the town bully and then making friends 
with him. That sounds like story-book 
stuff, but I was still a school teacher 
rather than a coal operator, and a foot- 
ball player, so there was nothing par- 
ticularly heroic about it. 

I can not say that I was impressed 
with the industrial relations existing in 
that region. I saw some rather raw 
stuff “pulled” by various companies in 
order to crush any agitation for a miners’ 
union. In fact, I spent most of my seven 
years in an atmosphere charged with 
politics and anti-union activity. I would 
hesitate to recount some of the lawless 
things we did to meet the lawlessness of 
the union, but I still feel, in the light of 
subsequent experience, that we were 
probably justified in our feelings toward 
the union. 


OF DISCIPLINE 

The company guards handled any cases 
that threatened to be a menace to the 
camps. The only sin a miner could com- 
mit was the crime of disloyalty. Dis- 
loyalty consisted of two things: union. 
talk and refusal to vote right. In 
order to foster cooperation, we over- 
looked considerable laxness in dis- 
cipline about election time, 
and had our own beer agents, 


By JosIAH KEELY 


Imagine the experience of the 
writer—a school teacher in a min- 
ing town; an officer of a coal com- 
pany with theories and then as an 
operator forced to fight an indus- 
trial war. Imagine the disillusion- 
ment when every ideal is swept 
away by war and intrigue. But, 
instead of bitterness, there comes 
a calm fundamental philosophy 
which says: “Our national hope is 
in education.” The article presents 
a picture of industry and of an 
American at work, 


who were instructed as to times of de- 
livery. The system was quite feudal. 
Having come from school work, I ac- 
cepted conditions in this coal field as the 
normal growth of industrialism, recog- 
nizing the rights of the investors to com- 
bat sinister influences in the only way 
to get results. I became a mine super- 
intendent and was sent to another state 
as a district superintendent, where I 
found about the same system, only bet- 
ter in hand. In the meantime, I was 
reading of the fight against the union on 
Cabin Creek—the murders, the machine 
guns, and the scabs, and the beating-up 
of “transportation.” Even in our non- 
union field I had found that laborers 
brought in on transportation were looked 
on practically as strike-breakers, and 
were slow to be accepted in good stand- 
ing by the older miners. One spring I 
had a part in looking after and placing 
transportation miners, and, of the two 
thousand brought in between January 


and June, we had about two hundred 
left in June. I knew that even the mine 
bosses and superintendents looked on 
them with some contempt and went to 
extreme measures to fill up with local 
men so as not to have a_ bunch 
of transportation. I think I realized at 
the time that the system was toppling. 

My opportunity for the management 
of mines on Cabin Creek was unexpected 
and unsought. The union had won out 
in the big strike and the old management 
did not wish to operate under union con- 
ditions. I accepted partly because it was 
a promotion, partly because I was born 
and raised in this part of the state, and 
partly because I wanted to see what I 
could do with employes that had gained 
the reputation for lawlessness then cur- 
rent in the newspapers. 

There was the expected tenseness grow- 
ing out of an eighteen months’ battle. I 
was waited on by committees that pre- 
sented ultimatums rather than requests, 
and every miner seemed truculent and 
hunting for trouble. While the new con- 
tract was being adjusted, local strikes 
continued. Besides the friction with the 
company, more men were cut, shot and 
maimed among themselves than I had 
seen in the non-union fields all the seven 
years I was there. 


TRYING ALL EXPERIMENTS 

As my ten years of school work had 
been done among the children of these 
Kanawha and Cabin Creek miners, I 
found points of contact, and made 
friends. I had dreams of a closer co- 
operation than had been possible under 
the other system. As pistol licenses ex- 
pired, I refused to have them renewed, 
and we tore down the machine- 
gun towers. I entered into the 
church and Sunday-school work. 
The pastor was a company- 
paid fossil, and I insisted 
-on the people choosing 
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themselves a man to their own liking, 
concluding that no worse “disloyalty” to 
the company could be preached from the 
pulpit than I had seen every day since I 
had come on the job. I do not think the 
old preacher was insisted on by the com- 
pany, and I know that my new proposi- 
tion did not arouse any enthusiasm, but 
I was fairly popular, in a way, and prob- 
ably considered lacking in backbone. 

Of the years from 1914 to 1917, little 
need be said, only that I was watching 
with a good deal of interest the develop- 
ment of the union under my whole- 
hearted cooperation. Their victory had 
been accepted as a fact, their contract 
as binding, and I had no intention of 
treating the organization as anything 
other than it purported to be—a union 
for collective bargaining and for the 
protection of the rights of workmen. It 
seemed as if our relationship was all 
cut out for us, and that all that was 
necessary for real industrial cooperation 
was good faith on both sides. Our local 
disputes and little inconsistencies could 
be accounted for by the newness of the 
thing and the zeal of men who had not 
before had a voice in the daily struggle, 
nor been trained in diplomacy. I was 
beginning to believe that a union might 
not be what the older men in the busi- 
ness accused it of. Generally, our dis- 
cipline was better than it appeared in 
the non-union fields, only for the public 
damnation of the company as a sort of 
reminder of the new freedom. 

THE BEGINNING OF DousBT 

The first thing that disturbed me was 
that the miners’ officials would not decide 
fairly when cases arose calling for deci- 
sions adverse to the miners. I was some- 
times able to settle strikes better myself 
than by calling in Board Members, who 
seemed to make it a point to back up 
the strikers regardless of the position 
they took. One instance was at our 
Holly mine, where our men came out 
because we hired as weigh-boss a man 
who had been a scab during the strike. 
This case finally came up to the District 
President, who ruled that he could not 
require his men to work under a man 
who had formerly opposed them in the 
strike. I pointed out that we had all 
formerly opposed each other, but under 
the conditions of the strike settlement 


we had taken back all the “red-necks” | 


and they were supposed to forget the 
scabs. Also, it was provided that the 
company weigh-boss should not be elig- 
ible for union membership. The union, 
of course, had their check-weighman, 
anyway. After the President had left 
on the train, I called in the men and 
proposed that they work a week under 
the old arrangement and I would come 
again at the end of that time and see 
how they felt about it. If they still felt 
aggrieved, I would make them another 
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proposition. In another week they 
seemed to have forgotten about it. 

For ten years the company had had a 
rule that no whips should be used in the 
mines by the mule drivers. They con- 
strued this as a grievance, and one morn- 
ing all the drivers appeared at the stable 
with new whips. They were not allowed 
to take the mules out. The union backed 
them, but, after a week, the loaders be- 
gan offering to drive, and the strike fell 
through. 

Pay For Entry Coau 


Our differential between room and 
entry coal was five cents per ton in favor 


One plant—a coal mine—is em- 
ployed alike to make a living for 
an operator and a miner. Their 
attitude toward each other causes 
them to cripple the plant so that 
it can serve neither to the full. 
The author suggests that through 
the right kind-of cooperation—yet 
to be developed—both can get 
peace and a better living. He says 
that the present is a period of in- 
dustrial reconstruction in which 
various ideas are struggling for 
supremacy. He has no panacea— 
only patience and faith. 


of entries. Still this did not seem to 


“encourage entry driving. At one mine, 


a foreman, in order to get by with his 
work in the easiest way, allowed an un- 
authorized yardage bonus on entry driv- 
ing, covering it up on his time sheets as 
slate work. After some months, the 
slate work was found to be out of line in 
cost and a check made, with the result 
that the fraudulent bonus was found 
and the foreman discharged. All amounts 
promised by the foreman were paid, but 
it was announced that in future the 
work would be on the agreed scale. A 
strike was called, and, all in good time, 
came up to the President of the district. 
The company held that the contract was 
for the purpose of stabilizing the rates 
and working conditions during the life 
of the contract, and that it was my duty 
under the contract to see to it that there 
were no changes up or down. Also, that 
the entry workers in this mine were vio- 
lating the principles of unionism by in- 
sisting on an advantage over their 
brothers in adjoining mines. 

The President held that the conditions 
in this mine warranted the increase, 
that the foreman was the official agent 
of the company, and that as soon as the 
advance was paid the rate became estab- 
lished, regardless of whether the man- 
agement knew it or not. It was pointed 
out that the foreman had no authority 
to change the rate, and that he had used 
fraud to conceal it. One of the miners, 
thinking to strengthen the grievance, 
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volunteered the information that we stil] 
owed him a sum, because the foreman 
had been watched so closely by the 
superintendent that he had not got a 
chance to turn it in. I stated that in 
such a case the miner would be paid up 
to the time the foreman was discharged, 
although he was a party to the fraud, 
but that the scale would be adhered to 
in the future. 

The union still contended for the 
fraudulent rate at this mine, and threat- 
ened to call out the other mines. We 
had to meet this by announcing that 
there would be no more entry driving in 
this mine, a right too well established 
to be questioned, but it was a year be- 
fore we could work entries on the proper 
rate, and the superintendent finally had 
to be changed. The new superintendent 
slipped in some new men who worked 
the entries a few days before it was dis- 
covered. The case was immediately re- 
opened, but we held that, according to 
the old ruling, we had réestablished the 
rate, even though it had been accom- 
plished by slipping in some men who did 
not know of the old controversy. We got 
by with it, but the men who had started 
the entries were in bad standing with 
the union. 


THE RISE OF RADICALISM 

During the war period the contract 
was thrown to the winds by advances in 
wages passed on from the Central Com- 
petitive Field. There must have been 
several general strikes to establish these 
demands made on war needs, and the 
operators gave in partly to be patriotic 
and partly because the prices would stand 
it, although contracts were violated by 
the union. With “Win the War,” “the 
New Freedom,” “Make the World Safe 
for Democracy,” mingled with “Get It 
While the Getting is Good,” a new ele- 
ment was injected into industrial rela- 
tions—the Soviet idea, and the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. 

It is rather difficult to understand how 
anything so dangerous and un-American 
could become a menace right around the 
capital of the State, but the indifference 
of the public because of local business 
interests and local politics gave the thing 
a wonderful grip; the union had much 
money and many votes, so petty business 
men maintained a conspiracy of silence, 
and the civil authorities played politics. 

Lawlessness went unindicted and un- 
punished. The local unions became or- 
ganizations for the protection of crim- 
inals. We had eight murders in a radius 
of four miles, and little notice was taken 
of them. One of our superintendents 
and myself broke up twenty moonshine 
stills in one season, most of them in 
worked-out portions of the mines. The 
discharge of a miner for any cause .what- 
soever brought on a strike. 

We had a little park of grass in front 
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of one of the stores which we tried to 
keep green and fresh, and even the men 
spent their evenings kicking the palings 
om and bating the children into racing 
over it. Any attempt of the company 
to enforce neatness and sanitation was 
met as an encroachment upon the new 
freedom. In six months the company 
bought over five thousand window lights, 
three hundred tenement doors and tons 
of fire grates. Pumps were twisted off 
and wells choked up and hydrants left 
running. The churches and Sunday 
schools were poorly attended, and the 
interruption of divine service by young 
hoodlums was a weekly occurence. One 
night a revival service was’in progress, 
and a drunken miner came in with a 
cigarette in his mouth and a gun in his 
hand and strolled up to the “mourners’ 
bench” to look them over. One of our 
suverintendents happened to be present 
and a warrant was issued for the of- 
fender, but at the trial the minister tes- 
tified that he would not consider driving 
the “mourners” away an interruption of 
divine s<rvice. 
THE UNION PARTICIPATION 


Every local had its committee for 
beating up men who were inclined to 
protest against union lawlessness. The 
public schools, fortunately, were still 
looked on as belonging to the proletariat, 
and, although the company was furnish- 
ing nine teacherages, supplementing 
salaries of teachers, extending school 
terms, and paying half the salary of a 
special supervisor, the schools continued 
to do good work. The year before, this 
supervisor had brought up twenty tru- 
ancy cases before the local justicé and 
lest only one. The next year she went 
before the locals and asked them to ap- 
point committees for seeing that the chil- 
dren were in school so that she would 
not have to fine their parents. The re- 
sponse was all that could be desired. 

In the summer of 1921, just as there 
seemed to be some reaction from all this 
radicalism, rumors were spread that 
there was to be an armed march to Lo- 
gan and Mingo counties to overthrow the 
local authorities and establish the union 
by force. The union was already the 
local government in Kanawha. About 
ten thousand miners gathered, and the 
next ten days is a matter of State his- 
tory. Our stores were looted and our 
homes invaded. There was a semblance 
of military discipline in all this, and, for 
some reason, my own home was not en- 
tered, though I was fcrced by an armed 
mob to open up our Kayford store and 
offices to be searched for arms and am- 
Munition. I talked with the leader, 
whom I knew, but the others were 
masked. He told me that he was sorry 
to make this show of force among oper- 
ators who were recognizing the union, 
but it was a time of war and they ex- 
pected to pay for everything later. 


THE STOLEN WATCH 

A watch had been stolen from one of 
the rooms by one of the searchers, and 
the owner, our chemist, asked, “How 
about pay for my watch?” The leader 
immediately turned to his men and 
ordered them to line up for search. The 
watch was produced from somewhere 
down the line and passed up and turned 
over to the leader, who returned it to the 
owner. 

This gentlemanly bandit stuff was 
imitated in several instances by paying 
for cigarettes and other small articles, 
while others were looting hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of flash lights, shoes, au- 
tomobile supplies, ete. 

They had their court-martials, execu- 
tions, and trained nurses, only the nurses 
had “U. M. W. of A.” on their caps in- 
stead of red crosses. 

This seems to have been the beginning 
of the end, for the slump came in the 
coal industry, and some of the better 
men began to realize what they had 
done. The State had passed a law pro- 
viding for a Constabulary, and these po- 
lice began to act. The union miners on 
Cabin Creek openly boasted that they 
would kill the first one that came on 
Cabin Creek, and they nearly succeeded, 
as two were shot down from ambush 
right in the start, one of whom is an 
invalid for life, but others were sent in 
and arrests made, but no convictions 
were made, 


JUSTICE Is HANDICAPPED 

I wrote up what had happened dur- 
ing the march in Kayford, with names 
of five or six of the raiders who were 
recognized and the names of our officials 
who had recognized them, sending a copy 
to the prosecuting attorney and to the 
Governor, but, when the grand jury met 
I was not summoned. I went anyway, 
and was told that an indictment was 
made, but that is the last I have ever 
heard of it. That is now two years ago. 
Logan County is still carrying on the 
prosecutions for murder, treason, and 
conspiracy, and I have testified in their 
cases, but Kanawha is inactive. A for- 
mer prosecuting attorney of Kanawha 
is helping the miners in their defense. 

April 1, 1922, was our time to make 
contracts with the United Mine Work- 
ers. As you know, a nationwide strike 
was called from the Centra! Fields, and 
we could not have got a contract if we 
had wanted it, hut some of us had had 
enough of closed shop, and offered to 
open our mines open-shop and no check- 
off. We started at first without asking 
for State police, but, after the usual 
beatings and threats, we asked for pro- 
tection and have been working in this 
way ever since. As the local courts and 
justices still favored the miners’ union, 
we were six or eight months getting the 
last strikers out of our houses, not mak- 
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ing a single conviction, but carrying 
every case through a series of appeals 
and compromises. 


THE TENT COLONY 


The union seems to have made a con- 
dition of continued support of these 
strikers that they dwell in tents as near 
the mines as any ground can be rented, 
so we still have tents all over Cabin 
Creek in order to impress incoming 
workmen with the idea that there is a 
strike on. The majority of our men are 
the ones who were with us during the 
march and got enough of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Some of them 
are real heroes, as was shown by the 
chances they took when we first started 
up our mines. Open shop really means 
non-union, as no union man is permitted 
to work in our mines and keep his mem- 
bership in the union. That is, the 
United Mine Workers do not permit it, 
and, if the present sentiment keeps up, 
what started out as on open-shop propo- 
sition will grow of its own accord into 
a non-union field. 

Under these new conditions, it is really 
surprising what a change has taken 
place in some of the men who formerly 
caused trouble. This year is the first in 
ten that I have had any satisfaction in 
industrial relations, or, in fact, in seven- 
teen, fer in the non-union field we were 
always afraid the union would get in on 
us. Just at present our men do not want 
the union. I have heard this said in 
other non-union fields, but always have 
doubted it a little in my heart, but our 
men call themselves “scabs” with what 
appears almost pride. We are doing 
nothing to keep agitators, or union men, 
off the job—they are simply not wel- 
come. One of our superintendents had 
to interfere when he found that his men 
were planning to stop a truck of tent 
dwellers who were coming through on 
“inspection.” 

In some cases, part of a family are 
living in tents and the rest working. 
When an occasional man deserts from 
the tents and is hired at the mines, 
there is a lot of good-natured raillery. 
For instance, one young man who had 
been striking over a year was hired 
the other day, and worked so hard 
that he became over-heated and vomited. 
In the heartless way men have when 
they want to be friendly, his fellow 
workmen gathered around him, and, find- 
ing nothing serious the matter, told him 
that it was just the old union grub he 
had been eating, and that he would be 
all right when he got it out of his sys- 
tem. It was said and taken in good part. 

THE HOPEFUL VIEW 

The point I am trying to get at is, if 
we could keep the present sentiment and 
feeling, we might, with fair dealing and 
close contact, build up some system of 

(Concluded on page 284) 
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MECHANICAL COAL LOADERS FROM THE ENGINEER’S VIEWPOINT 


Before Machines Can Be Used, the Layout of the Mines Must Be Adjusted As To 
Room and Pillar Conditions, Track and Cars Delivery and General Adaptability 


ECHANICAL loaders in coal 
Mr need study and applica- 
tion—not standardization. 

There are several good loading ma- 
chines on the market that are doing 
work where conditions are no better 
than the average, but no matter how 
good one is, it will not be a success un- 
less kept running. 

Continuous performance will come 
through most careful study of a ma- 
chine’s ability befcre installation, de- 
termining proper track arrangement be- 
hind the machine to speed the placing 
of cars and planning the most economi- 
cal arrangement, in developed mines, for 
adapting the loading machine to condi- 
tions where the mining layout is estab- 
lished. Even in such mines, as much 
license as possible should be used in 
adapting both face and pillar workings 
to the convenience of the machine and its 
most efficient track plans. With the lay- 
out requirements of the desired machine 
at hand, development plans for a new 
property should be able to get higher 
efficiency than where the flexibility is 
limited in mines that have been pro- 
ducing. 

The study before buying should in- 
clude as many inspections of operating 
machines as possible, both of the same 
and different makes. Mine layouts for 
hand loading are not best suited to ma- 
chine loading. All the practical ideas 
on methods of driving places and fixing 
track that one can get should be col- 
lected before the machine is installed. 
This inspection cost is money well spent, 
because of the advisability of beginning 
where others have left off. 

In judging the efficiency of mine car 
handling, it must be remembered that 
even a hand loader can, in many cases, 
double his capacity with an adequate 
supply of cars. 

A mechanical loading inspection re- 
port should include: 

1. Man hours per ton of coal loaded 
each for the machine operation and car 
handling. 

2. A log of the machine’s time, show- 
ing work and delays. ; 

8. Relative location of the places 
worked by one unit. 

4. Scheme of car handling. 

5. Actual repair costs. 

Better permanent efficiency is secured 
by using a carefully organized crew 
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of the Machine to Conditions 


By NEWELL D. ALFORD 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


when installing the machine. Eliminat- 
ing delays is the first task and more men 
will be needed at the beginning to give 
a machine its required service than after 
the operators and car handlers are fa- 
miliar with their duties. Even then, fre- 
quent mechanital inspection is essential 
to the anticipation of the system’s needs 
and the consequent efficiency of the ma- 
chine. 

It is a great mistake to put the re- 
sponsibility of installation on a mine 
foreman. He already has _ sufficient 
trouble, and in such a case either his 
general supervising work or the initial 
success of the loading machine will 
suffer. A crew or single operator for a 
machine need not have mining experi- 
ence, and in the installation stage par- 
ticularly it is apt to work out better if 
the operator has not been a loader. A 
special man’s duty should be to see that 
the machine gets what it needs when it 
needs it. 

Any mine official will sense the advan- 
tages of the mechanical loader; but, if 
he lets someone else do the pioneering, 
adequate development will be lost to the 
industry for a long time to come. The 
maker rightly refuses to guarantee a 
capacity with no assurance of the de- 
gree of cooperation his installation will 
receive. Unless the buyer is unusually 
well organized to improve a car handling 
and mining scheme, much of the possible 
efficiency in mechanical loading is lost 
and the development of the principle is 
retarded. 

More quickly will the industry reap 
the benefit within its reach when the 
manufacturer feels free to offer ade- 
quate service for application with his 
machine; not in the sense of a guarantee, 
but real cooperation, through experi- 
enced mining men for this purpose. The 
first cost will be higher, but it will pay 
generous earnings to the buyer. 

The greatest difficulty lies not with 
any machine, but its car supply. The 
efficiency will be remarkable when appli- 
cation allows the greatest possible per- 
formance. 

Experience has shown, where ma- 
chines have been used the longest, that 
they are much more productive on 
pillars than on solid work and that the 
costs are more than correspondingly 
lower because of greater concentration 


with decidedly less work on slate moy- 
iing, timbering and track laying. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 
best results can be obtained where the 
details are worked out for the advan. 
tage of the loader, it is also true that 
the mechanical loader can be used in 
most conditions with much lower costs 
than with hand loading under present 
wage conditions, providing the machine 
gets a square deal. . 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 283) 
industrial cooperation. It is true that 
we have not built back a ful! organiza- 
tion, but, with little more than half the 
population, our Sunday schools and 
churches have twice the attendance; the 
secret orders are beginning to function 
again; the Y. M. C. A. has doubled its 
activities in the way of promoting wild 
life leagues, automobile clubs and com- 
petitive games, gardens, and the usual 
community activities. I seem to have 
done more by putting the union out of 
the business than I could in all the other 
years of trying to cooperate with them, 
and I did try. 

I am not sanguine enough to believe 
this a permanent condition, nor very 
stable. It is perhaps largely reaction 
from the terrorism which was constantly 
growing worse until the armed march 
brought men to their senses. I believe 


-it may be a long time before it becomes 


as bad as it was, however. Naturally, 
the United Mine Workers will never al- 
low us to go along in this way longer 
than is necessary to recuperate from the 
financial loss due to the march and the 
injunctions and trials growing out of it, 
and the adverse sentiment created be- 
cause of it. It is probably an armistice 
at best. We will, of course, make the 
most of it while it lasts, but I am confi- 
dent that if we attempted to organize 
our men into some sort of cooperative 
body, independent of the union, it would 
make it easier for the United Mine 
.,orkers to capture, for they would start 
their attack directly on those at the head 
of it. 
THE CoMPANY UNION 

One time, years ago, we broke loose 
from the United Mine Workers and 
formed a union of our own men. In# 
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little over a month, our president was 
president of the District for the United 
Mine Workers, so this time we are not 
organizing for cooperation, but keeping 
in close contact with men of good influ- 
ence who will keep us advised as to any 
injustices the men may be complain- 
ing of. 

If the Mine Workers were what they 
ought to be, they would be the most 
powerful organization in the world for 
industrial peace. We could go to them 
direct to put over industrial programs 
of cooperation, but for years they seem 
to have preferred to keep their member- 
ship on a raw meat diet, and they 
frankly state that they are an organiza- 
tion of one object, to raise wages and 
dominate industry. Their militancy does 
not allow any deviation from the main 
point, and peace and good will do not fit 
into their program. 

THE UNION’S FUTURE 


As I see it, the United Mine Workers 
must be harnessed for industrial cooper- 
ation or else exterminated; and one is 
about as easy as the other. Some of 
our operators seem to think that they 
have industrial peace when they can 
“sweeten” the union officials, and I re- 
gret to say that up to date this seems 
the most successful way. I will not deny 
that I have resorted to this indirectly 
myself in times past, but there are a few 
of the old guard who have about arrived 
at the fervor of the immortal Pinkney, 
“Millions for defense, etc.” 

Any right-thinking man must face the 
problem in the light of the facts: Labor 
unions up to date have not favored any 
kind of industrial cooperation, and have 
wholly repudiated any organization, or 
movement, among their membership and 
their employers looking toward local 
shop cooperation, or of man-to-man deal- 
ing with the employer. Even the stand- 
ard secret orders have suffered to svch 
an extent in the mining camps that any 
good that might come through them is 
today nullified. The union dominated 
them to such an extent in Kayford that 
I am told that their treasuries were 
robbed for the armed march, and their 
officers were the officers of the Mine 
Workers. 

The first thing is the enforcement of 
law and order. 

~ ~nld follow this by exterminating 
the union where it opposes cooperation 
and using it where it falls in with the 
plans for industrial peace. 

The fruits of peace are the normal 
functioning of community activities and 
uninterrupted production. 

I am not in favor of private philan- 
throphy, or the so-called welfare work 
planned and financed by corporations. 

As proved during our worst condition 
of radicalism, the public school was the 
one thing left that the people claimed 
as their own, and contributions in the 


form of taxes are never resented. Di- 
rect donations pass with little criticism. 


UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
(Concluded from page 280) 

To work out in detail a set of standard 
cars would require the united and pains- 
taking efforts of a number of very com- 
petent men, thoroughly versed in the sub- 
ject. It does not seem practicable. 

Considerable assistance, however, 
might be rendered by having mining 
companies submit blue-prints of the cars 
used at their properties, from which 
would be selected examples of good de- 
sign for different types. 

A discussion of the relative merits and 
disadvantages of the different types of 
cars might prove helpful. 

It is surprising how often draw-bar 
springs are omitted in motor-haulage 
equipment; also pedestal springs in me- 
dium size equipment, that is, cars hav- 
ing a capacity of from 2% to 3 tons; 
also cast-iron is often used where it is 
cheaper to use cast-steel, and vice versa. 

T. C. BAKER, 
Assistant General Manager, 
The Mexican Corporation, S. A. 


REHEARING ON SILVER 
DENIED 
(Concluded from page 273) 

it is always impossible to earmark the 
silver bullion in the several accounts or 
to identify any coins as having been 
made from a particular lot of silver. 

“In general, I notice that your letter 
deals solely with the technical points re- 
iating to the melting of standard silver 
dollars and the coinage of bullion into 
subsidiary silver. These points are cov- 
ered by the Comptroller-General’s deci- 
sion, and it is unnecessary further to 
discuss them. I do not find it anywhere 
disputed that the action which the Treas- 
ury has taken in respect to the reversal 
of the allocations for subsidiary coin- 
age, and the subsequent recoinage of this 
silver into standard silver dollars, have 
merely restored the situation to what it 
would have been had the allocations 
never been made. This fulfills the pri- 
mary purpose of the act, which was to 
relieve an emergency and restore the sil- 
ver currency to what it was when the act 
was passed, it has been done without 
purchasing silver under the act at the 
price of $1 per ounce by transferring 
back to the standard silver dollar account 
an amount of silver carried in the sub- 
sidiary silver bullion account which had 
keen lying in the mints at all times since 
the original allocations were made. To 
do otherwise, and follow the course which 
you recommend, would mean purchasing 
over 10,000,000 ounces of unnecessary 
silver at the artificial price of $1 per 
ounce, at a loss of over 35 cents an ounce 
as compared with the ordinary market 
price, and carrying an equivalent amount 
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of silver as a dead asset in the Treasury 
at a heavy loss for interest and other 
carrying charges. The Treasury’s action 
in adjusting the accounts of the mints 
has thus saved the people of the United 
States at least $5,000,000, that would 
otherwise have gone to subsidize the sil- 
ver industry. The action taken was 
clearly in the public interest, and, though 
apparently not acceptable to the silver 
interests of Nevada, should commend 
itself, I believe, to the Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inquiry, a committee of 
the Senate of the United States which 
was appointed to serve the interests of 
the people as a whole rather than the 
special interests of a single class. 
“Very truly yours, 

“(Signed) S. P. GILBERT, JR., 
“Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
“Hon. Key Pittman, Vice-Chairman, 
Commission of Gold and Silver In- 
quiry, United States Senate, Washing- 

ton, D. C.” 


MINING IN CALIFORNIA 
T= Interior Department announces 
that, according to information reach- 
ing the San Francisco office of the Geo- 
logical Survey, mining in California dur- 
ing the first half of 1923 has been greatly © 
handicapped by lack of efficient labor and 
by a very large labor turnover. Con- 
siderable development and prospecting 
work have been done during the first six 
months of the year in different parts of 
the State, particularly in the gold dis- 
tricts. Most of the larger gold mines are 
operating about as they were in 1922, and 
a few new gold producers have started 
production. The silver mines have been 
worked to their full capacity thus far in 
1923, but some curtailment of activity in 
silver mining took place in June. With 
the resumption of open-market prices for 
silver it may be expected that the pro- 
duction of that metal will be further re- 
duced. The Engels and Walker mines 
have been operating at full capacity, and 
steps have been taken to increase the out- 
put at both properties. It is reported that 
the copper mines in Shasta County and 
the Calaveras Copper Company may re- 
open in the near future. : 
Practically all the lead produced in 
California is obtained from properties in 
the southern part of the State, and, 
though some of these properties have 
been producing, others have been equip- 
ping or building mills and had not begun 
production during the first half of the 
year. No zinc mines are in operation. 
The output of both gold and silver dur- 
ing the first half of 1923 did not come 
up to that during the corresponding 
period in 1922, but the increase in pro- 


‘duction by the copper and lead mines will 


probably offset the decrease of silver 
from the silver mines, so that the output 
for 1923 will probably about equal that 
for 1922, which was valued at $21,625,600. 
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1,447,296—D. T. Day, Washington, D. 
C., March 6, 1923. 

APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING SHALE 
comprising a retort, a chamber for hold- 
ing a bath of oil and having an opening 
for the introduction of crushed shale, a 
shale discharge opening for the treated 
shale, an opening for the gas produced, 
means for removing shale from said 
chamber, and a pipe directly connecting 
said chamber and said retort for con- 
ducting directly into said chamber ma- 
terial distilled from shale in said retort. 

1,447,297—D. T. Day, Washington, D. 
C., March 6, 1923. 

PROCESS FOR RECOVERING OIL FROM 
SHALE consisting in subjecting the shale 
to a bath of oil, separating the shale 
and oil, subjecting the separated shale 
to heat treatment to drive off volatile 
matter and passing the volatile matter 
into the bath of oil, and utilizing the 
vaporized material as the material of 
said bath of oil. 


1,447,645—M. F. Chase, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and F. E. Pierce and J. Skogmark, 
New York, March 6, 1923, assigned to 
the Cos Process Company. 

ROASTING SULPHUR BEARING MATE- 
RIALS, consisting in circulating a gas 
mixture consisting mainly of sulphur di- 
oxide, oxygen and nitrogen through a 
furnace and in contact with the ore 
therein, introducing oxygen to establish 
in the furnace a reactive medium of 
greater oxygen content than air, ab- 
stracting a relative portion of the mix- 
ture from the circulation and controlling 
the temperature of the gases circulated. 

1,448,1083—S. A. Worcester, J. L. Bruce 
and L. S. Farnham, Butte, Montana, 
March 13, 1923. 

MINE Car of the dumping type pro- 
vided with latching means for holding 
the outwardly swinging gates and means 
for positively holding the gate latched 
against accidental release, provision be- 
ing made, however, for releasing the 
latch holding means prior to releasing 
the latch, provision also being made 
whereby both said latch and holding 
means are automatically released when 
the body is tilted for dumping. 

1,448,514—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., March 13, 1928, assigned to 
the New Jersey Zinc Company. 

WET PROCESS OF CLASSIFYING OREs in 
which the comminuted material is asso- 
ciated with colloidal constituents, which 
consists in removing the latter substan- 
tially alone from the ore pulp, said re- 
moval being preceded by the step of dis- 
bursing or deflocculating colloidal mat- 
ter which would otherwise be present in 
the pulp in a flocculated condition and 
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thereafter subjecting the remaining ore 
to wet classification. 
1,448,515—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., March 18, 1923, assigned to 
the New Jersey Zinc Company. 
TREATMENT OF MINERALS. The treated 
pulp from the above described process 
is thereafter subjected to a separation 
treatment in which such colloids as have 
been removed from the pulp, would, if 
present, exert a deleterious effect. 
1,448,668—M. P. Lewellen and H. S. 
Arnold, Camden, N. J., March 13, 1923. 
CoaAL having an upwardly movable 
gate adapted to be raised to discharge 
accumulated rock, a discharge chute for 
the coal carried by and immovable with 
respect to said gate, said chute being 
bodily movable with said gate, together 
with means including a control out of 
the path of the coal for vertically ad- 
justing said gate and chute while coal is 
being discharged. 
1,448,758—F. M. Martin, New York, 
March 20, 1928, assigned to American 
Smelting & Refining Company. 
APPARATUS AND METHOD FoR SAMPLING 
ORES, such as wet concentrates. The in- 
vention features the method of first ob- 
taining a constant and uniform flow of 
the pulp so as to insure that the various 
samples taken be proportional in weight 
to the weight of the lots they represent. 
The stream so formed is then broken up 
or agitated to minimize the adhesion of 
the particles for each other, small 
amounts of the muterial are withdrawn 
periodically from the broken-up stream 
and the material so withdrawn assem- 
bled to form a sample of the entire mass 
treated. 
1,448,759—F.. M. Martin, New York, 
March 20, 1923, assigned to American 
Smelting & Refining Company. 
APPARATUS FOR DISINTEGRATING OREs. 
1,448,760—OrE STREAM HOPPER. 
1,448,761—OrE STREAM CONVEYOR. 
These inventions relate to a machine 
for receiving a mass of material which 
cannot be readily handled, such as wet 
concentrates, ores, slimes, etc., and fea- 
tures the stream handling elements, the 
primary objects of the inventions being 
to provide an apparatus which will feed 
the material in a constant stream of uni- 
form cross section to insure the feeding 
of equal amounts in succeeding units of 
time to prepare the same for a sampling 
device. 
1,448,927—R. Luckenbach, Brooklyn, 
New York, March 20, 1923, assigned to 
Luckenbach Processes Company. 
ADHESIVE COATING FOR ORE RECEIVING 
SURFACES consisting of petroleum grease 


and liquified rubber, whereby the mineral 
values in the pulp will adhere to the 
coating and the gangue will not. 


1,448,928—R. Luckenbach, Brooklyn, 
New York, March 20, 1923, assigned to 
Luckenbach Processes Company. 

METHOD OF CONCENTRATING ORE which 
comprises mixing the ore with water to 
form a pulp, directing the pulp to a sur- 
face comprising petroleum grease and 
water to which the mineral contents will 
adhere and separating the mineral from 
the material. 


1,448,929—R. Luckenbach, Brooklyn, 
New York, March 20, 1923, assigned to 
Luckenbach Processes Company. 

FLOTATION PROCESS using a reagent 
comprising the reaction product of coal 
tar and coal tar creosote and a ketone 
and caustic soda. 


1,448,997—R. Foggan, 
Pa., March 20, 1923. 

METHOD OF CLEANING OIL WELLS, con- 
sisting in forcing a fluid into a tquid 
solvent in a well below the surface of 
the solvent at a temperature suitably be- 
low the melting point of the substances 
deposited on the well walls and allowing 
it to escape so as to agitate the solvent 
and cause it to move over the walls of 
the well and wash off the deposit thereon. 

1,449,603—M. Hokanson, Duluth, Minn., 
March 27, 1923. 

METHOD OF SEPARATING ORES PARTICU- 
LARLY, the separation of the gangue, such 
as silica, alumina, etc., from iron and 
other ores, and which consists in sub- 
jecting the material to an upwardly 
tlowing stream of water of such diameter 
relative to its velocity as to cause the 
heavier particles to move radially to the 
outside of the stream and lighter par- 
ticles to move inwardly thereof, contin- 
uing such flow until the particles of a 
given grade have moved to the outside of 
the stream and continuously withdraw- 
ing such material and water uniformly 
around the stream. 


1,449,604—M. Hokanson, Duluth, Minn., 
March 27, 1923. 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING ORES and 
for carrying out the above described 
process, including a vessel provided with 
a portion of increasing diameter to pro- 
vide an annular chamber in which the 
solids are deposited by radial separation 
from the vertical stream, such chamber 
being provided with a series of outlets 
uniformly spaced, an annular chamber 
receiving from said discharge opening, 
said annular chamber being of progres- 


ag decreasing dimensions from one 
side. 
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Better standards of practice are 
often suggested. New applications 
are pointed out. The vexing prob- 
lem may be a common one which 
Linde has helped to solve many 
times. 

The field work with Linde users 
is carried on through the District 


Linde Engineering Service 
for Linde Users 


Linde users seldom fail to save time and money by availing 
themselves: of Linde Engineering Service. 


Sales Office in that locality, and is 
based upon the vast knowledge of 
the whole Linde organization in the 
uses of oxygen, resulting from many 
years’ experience. The resources of 
the Linde Engineering Staff and 
Research Laboratories are called 
upon when necessary. 


For your convenience 31 plants and 58 warehouses 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
_ Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d St., New York City 


The Largest Producer of Oxygen in the World 


District Sales Offices: 
Atlanta Chicago Detroit New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas C:ty New Yo-k San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Buffalo Milwaukee 


LINDE OXYGEN 


St. Louis 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
& Refining 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cage and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 


CABLE 
Williamsport Ce., 1301 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Gana Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 11 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 
Gelden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


— ENGINEER- 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

ASSAYERS 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Cennelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Reberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 


Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 


BAROMETERS 


Tayler Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Celumbus, 0 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Celumbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Co., 1) Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 
Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King S8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Wereules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wiluingten, Del. 


BLOWERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulten Bidg 


., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 


BOXES, JOURNAL 
J._R. Fleming & Son Co. Inc., 


Seranton, Penna. 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES ‘(Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidge . Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGES 


& Equipment Co., 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connells ville, 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Il. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Ceo., 
Chicago, Il. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


CAR-HAULS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain og Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSI ION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET - 
WHEEL 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHEMICALS 


r & Hasslacher Chemical 
Sixth Avenue, New 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Lor Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal Navigation * 
Philadelphia, 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ' 

— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 

Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 

Conn le, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ohio. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ara Co., 11 Broadway, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


‘COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & ote Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il 


COAL SANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


. Co., 96 Liberty 


ity. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, W 
Goodman Mfg. Chicago, Tl. 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 


Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


Roberts & Schuster Ce., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

COILS (Choke) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

COMPRESSORS, AIR 

“A Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand 1l Broadway, 
New York 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ce., 11 Broadway, 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwav- 


k 
Ingersoll-Rand. C 11 Broadway, 
New York 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
CONTRACTORS 
Roberts & Schaefer 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
CONTROLLERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 


Co., Wrigley 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. pow N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, 0 
Co., Hazleton, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth S8t., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohie. 
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Specifications 


We are prepared to furnish you with a 
standard line of exact flotation reagents. 
If you desire, our technical staff will 
gladly co-operate with you to determine 
the particular flotation oil which will best 
meet your requirements. 


As soon as the specifications have been 
established we will guarantee strict ad- 
herence to them and practical uniformity 
in every shipment. We can do this be- 
cause Hercules Pine Oils are produced 
under rigid chemical control of every 
process. 


We will supply you with data on any 
of our flotation reagents and will also 
advise regarding methods to detect adul- 
teration. 

HERCULES POWDER CO, 
Wilmington Delaware 

SALES OFFICES: 

New York, N.Y. Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 


Salt LakeCity, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Cantral 


The opportunities offered in the American Min- 
ing Congress Convention—in the Open Forum— 
in the Exhibits—all at Milwaukee September 
24-29, are more than any farsighted man 
should miss. 


Be There! 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


provide the mine worker with 
defin‘te facts, records, or con- 
trol of every temperature. The 
process on application makes 
but little difference because of 
the extensive range of TYCOS. 
General literature upon request, 
or let our engineers assist you 
to solve your temperature prob- 
lems. 


ROCHESTER NY. 
Theres or Taylor Pernperature Instrument fi fer Every Pur DOS 


Gurney Ball Bearings 


Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
than other bearings makes Gurneys best for 
replacement work. 


The new pressed steel s poreten recently adopted 
after years of trial, a he final touch that 
places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 


Let our Engineers assist you. 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Co. mnelisviile, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 
GYRATORY 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 
town, Penna. 
CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 


CYANIDE 


Co., Allen- 


Chemical 

York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 

DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drili Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 
Gen. 
.» Chicago, Ill. : 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 
New York Enginee Co., 2 Rec- 

tor St., New York City. 
DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Eoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., 
Ingersoll-Rand Cc., New York City. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ORILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
tngersell-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver beck Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 


Ingersoll Band Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Electric Co., Schnectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


11 Broadway, 
New York Ci 

DRIVES, CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 

Ww Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Ceo., -eighth 
Place and Halsted 8t., 
EJECTORS 


| The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 

ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 

Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
gag and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


General Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Celumbus, Ohio. 


EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
ingen tend Co., 11 Broadway, 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine cine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL . 
Mfg. Co., 


York 


ENGIN =, STEAM 


rs Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Co., 11 Broadway, 


ENGINEERS 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 


New 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., 
Pont Powder Ce., 


Del. 
Hercules Powder 934 King St., 
Wilmington, 
FANS, 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
» Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 
B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
Pa. 
FLOTATION OILS 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FLOW METERS 
Electric Coe., Schenectady, 
FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FURNACES, SMELTING 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


GEARS 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., = 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicage, Ill. 


HANGERS (insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Ay 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsvill & Mine Supply 
Co., Pe 

Lidgerwood Mfg. ag 96 Liberty 
St., New York City 

Roberts & Schaef: Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 


New York 
rwood Mfg. 96 Liberty 


Lidge 
St., New York on” 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaa- 
kee, Wis. 


Ingersoll-Rand Broadway, 

New York City. 
Ce., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


— (Room & Gather- 


hi. Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, ie & Bros., Ine., Dan- 
e, 

St., New York 
HOISTING ROPES 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 

Connellevilie, Pa 
HOSE, AIR & STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand i 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 

HY: RAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


a & Equipment Co., Chi- 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— 
Milwau- 
ae oe Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 
a se Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
ee Columbus, Ohio. 
: Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ 
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SURE] 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive] 
in Operation— | 
Openand Close | 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 


Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 

Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months, 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


you can build your coal 

tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 
will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years’ experience 
throughout every coal min- 
ing field on this continent. 


The name LUNKENHEIMER iss a guarantee 
for safety, service and satisfaction, because by 1 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge of the condition and actual perfor- 
mance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 4 

size for ever with stocks 
PONKENHEIMER "Dowdutors situated 
enter 


in every commercial 


Specily LUNKENHEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify. 


mt LUNKENHEIMER so 


TON 


CINCINNATLU.S.A. 
w vor 


Have us build your complete 
plant and receive the most 
benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 


Roebling 

'" Wire Rope 
5, for Mining 
Wik | SEND FOR 


fe TRENTON, N. J. 

| 


Specialties 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


We are equipped to test your coal 
on standard tables. 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle 
i] Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


1 
of | 
. 
| 
\- 
. | 
| 
E 
| 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg.. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sens, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
J. 


N. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Ce., Chi- 
cago, IIL 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
Il. 


SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


— Perforating Co., Chicago, 
ae & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 


e, Til. 
: Senet Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Kew York 11 Broadway, 


ver, a 


SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


hio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

0. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, 
Denver Rock D l Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand ,Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
STORAGE BATTERIES, 


LOCOMOTIVES 
cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ye 
Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSICN BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Goce Electric Co., Schenectady, 

SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

ag Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SWITCHING CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., ti. 

THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
West woe Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. V: 


TRAMWAYS 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SMISSION ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Co., Cincinnati, 


TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 


town, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
Come Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| TROLLEY MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


“Ee 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

General Electric Co, Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


TROLLEY WIRE 
Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell- 


Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming. & Sen Ceo., Ine., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

VALVES 


Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 
Golden-And Specialty 
Co. Fulton Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 
WASHERIES 
Roberts 
= er Co., Wrigley 
WATER 
VALVE 
Gelden-Ande 
Fulton Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pe. 
WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Ce. Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obie. 

WHISTLES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 iW. Wash- 


ingten St., Chicage, Il. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
yf a, The John A., Tren- 
Williamsport Wire Repe Ce., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Gas 
Bidg., Chicage, ill. 


WIRE ROPE 


Willi 
Bales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas’ Bide, 
Chicago, Il. 
WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
= 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Leuis, 
io. 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


= 
| 
| 
cee A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
A Leschen & Sons Rope Ce., St. 
es 7 Williamsport Wire Repe Ce., Gen. 
Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
=| 
’ 1443 West 34th Place 
i 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


EHome: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphaie 


IRVINGTON t=3 NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
Copper 
“Cc Q” “<P. 
Electrolytic Casting 


Robert W. Hunt Co. 


Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND-CORE DRILLING 
PHOEEMAN 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


| [New York Engineering Co. 


Empir e”” 
Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
‘Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


KNEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
\{2 RECTOR STREET , NEW YORK 


‘ 
= 
| 
| 
i 
] | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
i} 


HYGRODEIKS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


INJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
ton Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

‘General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

‘obi Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohi. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
one Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
onis Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ons Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
— Sons, John A., Trenten, 


amsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Office, Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


JOURNAL BOXES 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


‘LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 

Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Co., Ohio. 
Roberts Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg.. Chicane, ti. 
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LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


at Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironten, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Morse Chain Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna, 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Ine., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
a Electrie Co., Schenectadr, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City, 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted Chicago, 

MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Mfg. Co., N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINES (Elec- 
ric 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Il 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 'st., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 
Denver Rock Drill Mig. Ce., Den- 


ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll- 11 Broad 
New York Ci os 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
( tation, Pa. 


Penn 8S 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Heckensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Comeral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps- — Corporation, New 
York C 

METALS 

a Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

ee Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 

PIG LEAD 

Smelting Co., Pitts- 

United * Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Heckensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE,GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville. Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Ingersoll-Rand a 11 Broadway, 
ew York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Conne! Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ce., 11 Broadway, 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 
TRIPLEX 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Ce., Allen- 

‘enna. 


PUMPS, SAND 


New York City. ies 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 
PYROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


General Electrie Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RAILWAY SCOOPS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
REDUCING VALYE 

Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pe 
REGULATING WALVE 
Golden-Anderson Specialty 

Co., Fulton Tide Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bide. Pa. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ster, N. Y. 
ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Celo. 


igs Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand 7 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 
Anaconda Mining Co., 
Mills Dept., 111 W. 
ton Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Timken 


Roller Bearing Co., 
Ohio. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


: 
| 
a 
4 
| 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
| 
4 
| 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 
j 
4 
i 
iy, 
0. 
- 
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way, 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923 


OFFICERS 
Smwney J. JENNINGS, President. 
Dania. B. Wentz, First Vice-President. 
H. W. SmamMan, Second Vice-President. 
E. L. Dousny, Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALupreatH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 
KE. C. Portzr, Convention Ma 
Grorcs H. Batuey, Counsel. 
H. W. Smiru, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division. 
M. W. iH, Tax Division 
B. H. Puttman, Chief Publicity Department. 


Ina Editor, Mining Congress 
EB. R. Coomsas, Asst. to 


DIRECTORS 

Ww. J. San Francisco, Cal. 
BuLKeLzy WE.Ls, Denver, Colo. 
Swney J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
Danie, B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A.seet J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Linpsey, Tenn. 
Cart ScHoiz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Chicago, 
E. L. Dongny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sumxis, Terre Haute, Ind. 

LINTON, New — City. 
W. C. Dozaina, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE ‘COMMITTEE 
Swney J. Jennincs Rosert LINTON 
Danie, B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGIN 


A. M. C. 


Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., N " 


115 Broadway, New York 
. RK. Fi , Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York, 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
A. LM. & M. B. 


B. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. ni 
Walter a, 99 John St., New York City. 

— . Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 


Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Second National Bank Bidg.. Pitts- 
» Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Faleon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


> Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


3. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
ie H. Manning, 15 West rs St. Show York 


at L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, aw York City. 
Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wasn 


D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., San 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, Ww. Va. 
D. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 
PARTMENT) 


2174, 238 New York 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
ech C. Butler, Chicago, Ml. 


COAL EXPORTS 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, W: dD. CG 
Callahan, Woodward Bidg., W: ington, 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. ~~ tt Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
"2 . Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


N. 
John 6: How Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
R. V 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
‘= Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 


ty, 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ge Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 
~“e Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 


Va. 
A. Vi Land, Huntington, 
— L. 701 Bldg., Indian- 
apo 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 
J. G. Brapiey, Chairman 
J. F. CALuBReatH, Secretary 
Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Angeles, 


E. 
Bldg., Los 
—— S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 


urgh, Pa. 
aie Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery PL, New York | 
t 


H. F. "Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New. York City. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., 

~ Richards, Leader-News Bldg., o., 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 


per. 
COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
York City. 

E. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
on Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. ke Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


Ss. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. aa, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. H. Matthews, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind- d-White 
Coal Mining Windber, Pa. 
cal Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Pittsburgh, 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Fred. L Stone, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
D. J. Carroll, Chi . Wilmington & Franklin 


Co., Benton, 
R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, II. 
Jes. Needham, Genl. Mer., St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles Means, a Engineer, 447 
Oliver Be Pittsburgh, P 

Graham Bright, Electric & 


Ss. W Farnham, Goodman 
G. H. Shapter, General Go. 
Joseph Bryan, General Electric 


Pa. 
F. "Okie Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


F. Lepley, Manager, 
"bane & Supply Co., Connellsville, P: 
EA 4 Supt., Hicks’ Coal “Com 
J. care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manager, Baldwin 


A. H. Ehle, General Sales 
motive Works, Philadelphia, ~~ 

H. K. Porter, gE Div., Hyatt Roller Bearing 

Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge 


Car & Equi 
Devt. St. Structural Steel Co., St. Louis 
(%, J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 


Penna. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

a 3 Motherwell, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts 


Pa 
Cc. *— Witmer, Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa 
J. D. Martin, Chief. Engineer, Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsb urgh, Pa. 
F. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 
“County Coal Corporation, Lundale. W. Va. 
K. Cheney, Supt. Mills, Sweet Steel Co., Wil 
Pe yx Pa. 
A. S. Carr, Weir Frog Co., eo Pa. 
Wm. P. Buckwalter, Megr., Iron Co, 
Pittsburgh, 
Crawtord, Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts 
G. Gensrferd, American Frog & Switch Co, 
urgh, = 
H. G. Davis, s. Engr., Wilkes- 
Balebinte, “pdleblute Machinery Pitts 
u 
Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts 
urgh 
W. E. Farrell, Pres., Easton Car & Construction 
Co., Easton, Pa. 
T. G. Fear, — Supt., Inland Collieries Ca, 
J. B. Forrester, *Chf. Engr., United States Fud 
Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 
R. L. Gillispie, ‘Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Ca, 
Steelton, Pa. 
W. K. Hansen, Genl. oye. Hockensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Co., Penn 
Wm. A. Hill, Chf. Mine — Travellers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Hohn, Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Ca, 
Scranton, Pa. 
F. W. Holcomb, American Frog & Switch Co. 
Ohio. 
Wm. P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 
J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-Pres., Weir Frog Ca, 
Ohio. 
John M. Lewis, Chf. Engr. Houston Coal & Coke 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engr., American Car & 
Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. H. Partington, Chf. Engr., Cincinnati Frog 
& Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. A. Reid, Mine Operator, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wm. H. Robinson, Supervising Mine 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. H. Rubbe, Chf. Engr., American Frog & 
Switch Co., "Hamilton, Ohio. 
Cecil W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Nason Coal & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
w. G. Srodes, Supt., Shenango Furnace Co, 
Ligonier, Pa. 
Chas. C. Steel, oa. Sales Agt., Sweet Steel Ca, 
Williamsport, 
‘Thomas H. Theapete, Mine Inspector, Kittanning, 


> 

J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 
John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 


D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. V: 
Levis in, Jeffrey Wenefocturtig Co., Colum 
us. 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. v. = 
M. Mitchell, ‘Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Me. 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial rporat 
ee 17 Battery Pl., New York City 
G. A. O’Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
City 
. 
0., St. Louis, Mo. 
ae ae Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
‘ 
cede % George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
a W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
ee Walter Douglas, New York City 
@ Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth. Mi 
J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- 
sey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


s Co, 
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Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 
A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 
Ss Cok Roda Coke 
toneg a ore In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
Sold by 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 
“Clinchfield” 


7 Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


23, 
el Co, ( 
heel & 
ers In- 
: 
%, 
Car & 
= 
eel Ca, 
| 
| 
WwW. 
£ 
+ 


William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 

E. S. McKinley, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 

° 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman 
Co., Chicago, IL 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Edw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa. 

«Newell G. Alford, Union Arcade Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Walter Calverley, Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 


» Colo. 
G.” T. *Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 


Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
J. F. Joy, Pres., Joy Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drainage 
Chas. H. Matthews, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 Chest- 
nut St., Lancaster, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coa! Cuw., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 


Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Urbana, Ill. 

M. ay Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Harrison, N. J. 

“E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. A. Drysdale, Metallurgist, Midwest Engine 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carl J. Fletcher, — Knox Coal Mng. 
Indianapolis, Indian 

J. R. Campbell, Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Everson, Pa. 

L. P. Crecelius, Ener., Cleveland & Western Coal 
Cleveland, O. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston. 


W. Va. 

Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 

J. Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
ity. 

John ya Chief Engineer, Paint Creek 
Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 

Oscar Cartlidge, 1598 Leet St., Charleston, W. Va. 

Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Ind. 

George Watkin Evans, Consulting Mining Engi- 
neer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Cc. L. Harrod. Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 

rators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“f Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


2. 

L & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co., I 

H. E. Huttle, ee Engr., H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

J. A. Malady, J. Hillman Coal and Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Frank G. Morris, General Superintendent of Mines, 
Republic Iron and Steel Co., Sayreton. Ala. 

H. J. Nelms, General Superintendent, New Field 
By-Product Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

D. H. Parker, General Superintendent, Clarkson 
Coal Mining Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 

oO. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis. Indiana. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 
Coal Co., Ohio. 

R. F. Roth, E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 


L. D. Rover, Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
"Barre, Pa. 


Ventilation 
C. H. Trix, Chairman 
J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Engr., Union Arcade 
Bldg.. Pittsburgh, 
J. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 
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G. E. Lyman, Gen'l Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, Ill. 
Cc. E. Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co.. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
arre, 
H. pert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 


E. ‘N Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

Robert Wallace, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Poca- 
hontas, Va. 

O. H. Beidenmiller, Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, 


W. Va. 

Joseph ‘? Walsh, Inspector, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 

ae Chester, American Blower Co., Detroit, 

ich. 

H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. Dawson Hall, Editor, Coal Age, 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New York, N. Y. 

R. M. Perry, Gen’! nay) Moffat Coal Co., 504 Gas 
and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Jas. Needham, Chairman 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 

W. G. Duncan, Jr., oar W. G. Duncan Coal 


Elkins, Elm breve Mining Co. of Ohio, 

H. F. Nosh: ‘Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, III. 

Rudolph Kudlich, Asst. to Chief 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
816 Hudson St.. New York City 

J. _W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 

George H. Morse, Gen’l Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Gen’l Supt., American 
of ‘Alleghany County, ‘McComas, W. 

E. E. White Coal Co., 

a. 


F. P.- Morris, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 
a. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Geer M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R.. Scranton. Pa 

wv. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 


Wm. Schott, Consulting Engr., Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. po ? Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh ae R. R. Coal Co., 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
. W. EL Moore, Westinghouse “Blectric & Manu- 
“aneiee Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 

. Va. 


W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, Va. 


J. T. Jennings, oeenarite & Reading Coal & 
Tron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mann- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. i. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
os Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 


C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engi - 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. - 
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Mine Timbers 


R. L. Adams, Chairman 
N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. _ - Rice, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


F. Holtman, Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, D. C. 

A. C. Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago, 

W. R. Peck, Black Diamond Collieries Co., Coal 


n. 

W. L. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., 2306 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, C. E., Empire Coal Mining Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

J. R. Crowe, Jr., Pres., Crowe Coal Co., Henryetta, 


nw. Ve M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charleston, 


J. R. Sharp, Gen’l Supt., Shoal Creek Coal Co., 
Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

ich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 

Lake City, Utah 

Gerald Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 


Bis 

Philip D. AVilson, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

N. B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Mng. Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

Forest Rutherford, Cons. Met. Engr., 120 Broad- 
way, New York’ City. 


Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co.. Globe, Ariz. 


W. N. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, 


McClure, Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ng, 


G. L. Kollberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


N. B. Braly, Chairman 
—— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
alif. 


Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 

York, N. Y. 
. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 

% “Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Cc. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grase 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


Mass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Mine Leepeniotentenn, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ari 

Roy Marks, Stope adtucee, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome. Aris. 

Frank Ayer, Genl. Supt., Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

W. G. Scott, Sunerintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Conper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, ~y 3 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Thler, a8 Rand Co., New York City 
H. ‘on —” V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 


Ti. 
R. S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Rruce Yates. Homestake Mining Co.. Lead, 8. 
M. Van wy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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HESE are major themes before 
the 26th Annual Convention of 


the American Mining Congress. 


Industrial Cooperation 
Selective Immigration 
Taxation 
Standardization 


In addition to the Convention is 
the Exposition of Mines and Min- 
ing Equipment and the Open 
Forum for discussion of all day to 
day problems of management. 


AT MILWAUKEE 
September 24-29 
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Inner Committee 

Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 

Frank Ayer, Genl. Supt., Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drili Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charlies A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mase. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 


bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananca 
Cons. r Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Callan od Managing Director, Compania de 
= S del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

exico. 

Robt. H. ‘Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz 

C. A. Lantz, Gen'l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 
. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thos. C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

Ww. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Jerome, Arizona. 

F. Hayes, Mine ~~ Copper Queen Br., 

Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, 

R. H. Seip, New ia Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 


MINING EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mer., United 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Bem coed Ricker Machinery Ca., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Cc. B. Lakenan, Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Cues Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. § Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. A. Snyder, "Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 

H. C. Bellinger, V. P., Chile Exploration Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, Pres., Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. 

G. urfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


H. B. Oatley, V. P., The Superheater Company, 17 
East 42nd York, N. Y. 
George W. Tower, Jr. , Asst. to Cons. Mng. Engr., 
ae Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 


J. by Dept., Industrial Works, 
ay City, 
c. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 


. apolis, 
Mine Ventilation 


Charles A.- Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, ee Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ari 
care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
0. 
W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
— N. Bell, Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
0. 


F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 


Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting’ Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
“1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Snperior. Ariz. 

F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

Douglas C. Corner, 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Mo. 

Chas. E. Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

G. R. Jackson, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negau- 
nee, Mich. 

C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 

H. H. Talboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth. 


Minn. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

lra B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

= Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 

riz. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee. Mich. 
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aD. Fe Hornor, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 


Dudley “P. Holtman, National Lumber Mfgrs. 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Gordon Murray, Mine Timbering Dept., Oliver 
Mining Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Mine Accounting 


T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. Ss. Ou, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 

H. n Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 


Co., Wallace, Ida 

HL 2 Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 

riz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexice 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Forest Rutherford, Chairman 
J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Aris 


Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Butler, Supt., Phelps Dodge 


Doug 

Allan of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S. D. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining €o., Douglas 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpa., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El] Paso, Texas. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United — Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Lcotniien Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

ae Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


Ww. Drury, Gen’ American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Bidg., El Paso, Texas. 

William Young Westervelt, Consulting Mng. Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York, x. %. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Irom Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

L. C. Graton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, M 

MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Ss Mining Engineer, La 
Mutua 525, Mexico, D. F. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., ‘Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


A. C3 Jenison, Geologist in Charge of Copper, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz 


The 26th Annual Convention 


The American Mining Congress 


AND THE 


National Exposition of Mining Equipment 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


September, 24-29, 1923 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R.............ececeeeeeees 25 
American Mine Door 23 
American Steel & Wire Co............ceceeccceeeeenees 14 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.................... 10 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 17 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co.. 23 
Hercules Powder Company gk 11-21 
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Maree Chain: Ca... Cover 
New York Bugineoring Cais. 25 
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Reberts & Sebacher 23 
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Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co..................+05 12 
Stemega & Coal Can... 29 
Stonehouse Steel Sign 24 
Taylor Inatrument Companies. 21 
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Strikes 


are 
The RAILROADS 8 The MINE WORKERS 

lost in increased fuel 3 lost in wages 

cost and lowered 450,000,000. 

revenue 2 


The PUBLIC 
lost in cost of fuel 
4-00,000,0009, 


The Major Mine Strikes of 1921 Cost: 


The Mine Workers - - - $45,000,000 - 
The Railroads - - - - - 300,000,000 


Congress To Establish Industrial Peace 
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Join With The Division of Industrial Cooperation of The American Mining 
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THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT™ 


Efficient Drives Mean 
Efficient Ventilation 


In thousands of places 
Morse Silent Chain Drives 
are the means behind effic- 
ient ventilation. Driving in- 
duced draft fans steadily is 
trying service, but a Morse 
Chain is always responsive. 


Driving impure air from 
the subways of New York is 
a big task, and in doing this 
work much is contributed 
by Morse Drives. 


The Morse chains _illus- 
trated which vary from 100 
to 150 H. P., work in 8-hour 
shifts, transmitting power 
from 150 H. P. electric 
motors to large induced 
draft fans (capacity 16,000 
cu. ft. per min.) operated in 
connection with a boiler in- 
stallation. 


The air is dusty, tempera- 
ture between 80° and 120° F. 
and the only protection pro- 
vided for the chains is a 
sheet iron box over the top 
of each, similar to the ones 
shown underneath. 


These chains have been 


tovshow the ag. ‘installed between four and Too Heavy 
vantages of Morse five years—12 of them in Silent Chain Drives 
Drives. daily service. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Nearest Office 


ATLANTA, GA...... Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
BALTIMORB, MD........ccccesses 1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL...... St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glasco Reg’d # 
141 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, Trust Bldg. # 


ane Merchants L. & T. Bldg. San Francisco, CAL.................:Monadnock Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Engineers Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo........ Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. 
7601 Central Ave. Toronto..Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glasco Reg’d. 


. Kansas City, Mo....Finance Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. WINNIPEG, MAN...... Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ‘aaa 
NEW YORK CITY......cececcececccecvess 30 Church St. 
Spring Sprocket Shear Pin Sprocket 


“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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Automatically Operated Doors On Double Fan 
Installation With Independent Drives (piviin. 


Patents ) 
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T the Bethlehem Mines Corp., 


Barracksville, W. Va., the fan 
installation consists of one 12 


ft. x 5 ft. Jeffrey Primarily E 


haust Reversible Fan arranged for 
belt drive from an electric motor 
and one Jeffrey 12 ft. x 5 ft. fan, 
a duplicate of the first except ar- 
ranged for direct connection to an 


engine. 


X- 


Particular attention is called 
to the arrangement of doors 
where one fan is automatically 
cut off from the other without 
shutting down the ventilating 
current or using manual effort 
to make the change. 


In the line drawing above the 
doors are shown at the top of the 
air shaft which swing toward 
each fan. When one fan is being 
slowed down and the other accel- 
erated, the doors will automati- 
cally change positions due to the 
unequal pressure. 


A typical arrangement where 
auxiliary drive is required. No 
clutches—no changing belts— 
no interruption of ventilating 
current. Just the equipment 
needed where safety, economy 
and dependability are the first 
requisites. 


Complete Information regarding this 
installation will be sent upon request. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Fuk St Columbus, Ohio 


New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
2008 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 858 McCormick Bldg. Rea Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Montreal 
515 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Canada, Power Bldg. 
Locations of Other Jeffrey Sales Representatives 
Cleveland, Ohio..1519 Guardian Bldg. Detroit, Mich........ 455 Book Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal...H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Denver, Colo......1751 Wazee Street Milwaukee, ee M. & M. Bidg. Charleston, W. Va.....914 Kanawha St. 
St. Louis, Mo.. .. .606 Pontiac Bldg. Boston, Mass........141 Milk Street Scranton, Pa...518 Union Nat’lBk. Bldg. 


Sales and Service Stations 


Fairmont, W. Va..Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa.....622 Second Ave.Terre Haute, Ind.....319 Cherry St. 


FFFREY 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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